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HUMOURS OF THE BLOOD, 


Incidental ts the advent of Spring, there is = remedy 
known to Science to compare with 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE! 


h, Liver, and Kidneys, Eradicates 
ta } amen Cools and Sweetens = System, Acts 





on the Biliary and Digestive Organs, Assists Digestion, and 
K the Bowels in Perfect Order. 
Administered with a little LampLoucn’s Lime Fruit 
Syrup, it forms the most delicious thirst-quencher, 
Children take it, and ask for more. 
In Glass Stoppered Bottles, 2/6, 4/6, ul, and 21/- each. 
Chemists everywhere. 


Full Directions for use accompany each Bottle, 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA!’ 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





POPULAR WORKS ON INVESTMENT , 
Published by ErrincHam Witson, Royal Exchange. 





HOW MONEY MAKES MONEY. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. DUNCANS. 


“THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE of ENGLAND, ad- 
dressing the Lord Mayor of London, Nov. 9, 1898, says: 

“In that period of seven years (1891 to 1897) there has 
been lost to the community, and gone into the pockets 
of the unworthy, no less a sum than £28,159,482, 
made up of losses of creditors dealing with companies, 
7,696,848; and of loss to the wretched contributors, 

or sharehulders, £20, 462,684."" 


UNCAN on NEW COMPANIES, in ‘‘HOW 
MONEY MAKES MONEY,” by Err. Witson, Royal 
Exchange, London, in February, 1897, said: 

“The average man who cannot read between the 
lines of prospectus rhetoric, is bound to get into trouble 
if he habitually subscribes for shares in new companies, 
An ordinary investor applying for shares in ten new com 
panies must be prepared to lose four-fifths of his capital.” 








GRAND PRIZE, BRUSSELS, 1897. 
(The Highest Award.) 





APRIL 29 is the last 
day for receiving Advertise- 
ments for the JUNE NUM- 
BER of this Magazine. 
Apply to the Manager, 
‘*Pall Mall Magazine,’’ 
18, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 











Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit. Cuaranteed Wear. 


THE Y& N 


DIAGONAL SEAM CORSETS. 
Will not split in the Seams nor 
tear in the Fabric. 
Made in White, Black, and all the 
Fashionable Colours and Shades in 
Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil : 4/11, 
5/11, 6:11, 7/11 per pair and upwards. 
Caution.—Every genuine Y& N 
Corset is Stamped. Sold by all Drapers 
and Ladies’ Outfitters. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
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THE Macic LANTHORN. 


LLUSION is the lamp that Memory burns ; 

Still on the faded pageant of the past, 

Set with gay slides the painted lanthorn turns, 
With jewelled lights and changing colours cast— 
The shadows shift, the lustres wax and wane, 

As the dim scene grows blurred or bright again. 
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Strange seasons rise, strange forests flower and fade, 
Between the boles, along the dusky grass, 
Threading the ancient marble colonnade 
Rich-vestured shapes, with eyes averted, pass— 

Or the long rays illumine autumn leas 
With quiet waters and with golden trees. 




















THE MAGIC LANTHORN. 





As sunset spreads and furls his golden wings, 

That radiance glows and pales on hollow and on hill, 
And the veiled ghosts that go like living things... . 
Still moves the wizard-litten masque—and still 





Th’ enchanted woods, the haunted meadows gleam, 





Faint as the storied arras of a dream. 
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ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND. 


grounds: it is the oldest settlement in North America; it is the chief 

town of their most ancient colonial possession; it is the spot where their 
adventurous ancestors first set foot when their daring spirit prompted them to seek 
new lands beyond the sea; it is the centre of the region which saw the beginnings 
of England’s navy; it sheltered the men who scoured the Spanish Main, sank the 
Armada, and carried “the meteor flag” into every clime. Gilbert, Raleigh, Drake, 
Hawkins, Cook, Rodney, and other noted figures in marine annals, were associated 
with its early days. 

The founding of St. John’s dates back to the discovery of North America. 
Cabot, on his famous voyage, sighted the Newfoundland coast, and cast anchor in 
this harbour on June 24th, 1497, naming it after the saint whose feast-day it was. 
When he returned to England the tale of his discoveries and the wealth of the 
fisheries of “ y* new isle” spread far and wide. Seven years later, in 1504, English 
ships were engaged in the fisheries, as were also caravels from France, Portugal 
and Spain, St. John’s being their rendezvous. From the start the doughty 
Englishmen asserted their mastery over the island and all other nations resorting 
there. They built huts and fishing stations, hunted and trapped, and eventually 
made their home there. The fishery speedily became of first importance. Great 
convoys left the West country every spring for St. John’s, fished all summer, and 
returned in the autumn with their garnered wealth of sea and shore. This 
was nearly a century before the mainland of America was effectively settled, 
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( ™ T. JOHN’S should possess a special interest for the British people on several 
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Virginia plantation not being established till 1610, while the Pilgrim Fathers did 
not land on the Massachusetts coast till 1620. 

Rapidly the colony grew, and on August 7th, 1583, Sir Humphrey Gilbert arrived 
at St. John’s, and took possession of the island for his royal mistress, Queen 
Elizabeth. By that time the harbour was known as a shelter port by every mariner 
who sailed the western ocean, and Gilbert, on entering, found forty sail of vessels 
in the harbour, English and foreign, who prepared to give him battle, until he 
sent in a boat to explain his mission; when, as the narrative states, “they caused 
to be discharged all the great ordnance of their fleet in token of our welcome.” 
He was entertained most heartily by the English merchants at their homes and 
“summer garden,” and his crews were surprised at the importance of the place. 


The harbour of St. John’s, 


These fisherfolk were the class who afterwards broke the sea power of Spain and 
France, and made England what it is to-day—the mistress of the world. ‘That 
this contention is not far-fetched is proved by the fact that France uses the 
Newfoundland fisheries as a nursery for her navy down to this very day. 

With the seventeenth century pirates and sea-rovers made descents upon the 
town, and the Stuarts tried to extirpate the resident population. The infamous 
Star Chamber parcelled out the settlements into plantations for court favourites 
and powerful companies, who wished to keep the island as a mere fishing station. 
It was forbidden the people to winter here, to build permanent houses, or to 
bring women into the island. “Justice” was administered by fishing admirals, the 
first captain arriving each year being admiral for the season, the second vice-admiral, 
and the third rear-admiral. 

The town was captured by the Dutch admiral De Ruyter’in 1676, and three 
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Duckworth Street, St, John’s. 


years later Charles II. ordered the removal of the whole population from the soil. 
This barbarous edict was not put into force, however; but in 1697 the French, 
under D’Iberville, captured the town and burnt it, deporting to England every one 
of its people—z224 in all—who had survived the fighting and had not fled into the 
woods. The next year, Sir William Norris, with troops from England, restored it, 


Colonial Buildings. 
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The fishing village of Petty Harbour, a suburb of St. John’s. 


leaving a garrison of 300 men, of whom 214 perished the following winter owing 
to the loss of a store-ship. 

Another French expedition attacked it in 1705, burning the town, but failing 
to capture the forts. ‘Three years afterwards these succumbed to an expedition 
under St. Ovide ; but the French were driven out finally, and the town rebuilt the 
following year. 

These struggles attracted English administrative eyes to the colony; and as the 
little town had survived the proscriptions of the Stuarts and the horrors of war, 
a more enlightened policy was adopted, and the rule of the fishing admirals was 


iN JS 


Codfish drying. (The white objects covering the Quays are split Codfish,) 
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abolished, Captain Osborne, R.N., being appointed the first Governor in 1727, 
fifty years before Australia was discovered and thirty before Wolfe’s victory at 
Quebec “gave England a continent.” 

For the last time the feur-de-lys floated over St. John’s in 1762, when 
D’Aubusson captured it with 1500 Frenchmen; but Sir William Amherst speedily 
dislodged him, and the French fleet fled from the port, leaving the land forces 
prisoners in his hands. 

The town was destroyed by fire in 1816, 1818, 1846 and 1892, the last of these 
conflagrations involving the loss of property to the value of £ 4,000,000, rendering 
13,000 people homeless, and reducing to ashes nearly all the principal public 
buildings and religious edifices. Commercial disaster likewise contributed its 
share to retard the growth of the town in 1814, 1860, and 1894, the last year 
being remarkable for the collapse of its two banks and many of its leading 
business houses. Religious intolerance also played its part, the Catholic religion 


Water Street during Labour Day Parade. 


being proscribed until 1784; and education was also discouraged, the town not 
attaining to the dignity of a grammar school until 1799. St. John’s now has a 
population of 30,000, all of British stock, the sons of English, Scotch and Irish 
emigrants who flocked here in the past, when it was the half-way house to the 
Western Hemisphere. They form a race of brave, hardy, generous people, who, in 
their isolation, have preserved the noblest virtues of the race from which they 
sprang, unsullied by contact with the great world outside. This isolation— 
almost unique in English-speaking peoples—forms one of the great charms of the 
place for the visitor. The inhabitants are simple in their habits, frugal in their 
lives, daring and healthy from the very nature of the arduous avocations they 
pursue. ‘They and their kindred have been fishermen for generations, the Viking 
blood is in them, and whether in their frail boats seeking for codfish off the coast, 
or treading with undaunted spirit the yielding icefloes in the quest for seals, they 
are equally at home. 


The harbour is entered through a gap in the beetling hills, seeming as if some 
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fabled giant had cleft 
the fracture with a 
blow of his battle-axe. 
In these placid waters 
a mighty fleet could 
lie at anchor, undis- 
turbed by the storms 
outside, and yet the 
entrance channel is 
deep enough to admit 
the largest ironclad 
afloat. The ‘‘ Narrows” 
is about 500 feet wide, 
and the cliffs rise 700 
feet high on _ either 
side, crowned with dis- re. 
mantled fortifications Water Street. 
which we hope to see 
soon restored. In the “good old days” when French and English contended for 
its mastery, it was customary to provide against night attacks from sea by stretching 
a heavy chain across the “ Narrows” each evening at sundown, and “Chain Rock ” 
with its ringbolts and fastenings is still pointed out to visitors as a relic of the 
musty past. 
The town is built on the northern hillside. It rises in regular tiers from the 
water front to the plateau above, and overflows out to the charming valley of 


Freshwater, lying behind the hill. The south side of the harbour is devoted very 
largely to seal-oil refineries, and here are moored the fleet of powerful wooden 
steamers in which the seal-fishing is prosecuted. They are the staunchest ships in 
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Ruins of the Anglican Cathedral, destroyed by fire in 1892. 


the world for ice-navigation, and they have taken every American Polar expedition 
to the Arctic regions for the past thirty years. The town is chiefly remarkable for 
its splendid churches and kindred institutions. The Roman Catholic cathedral 
surmounts the crest of the hill, and is visible many miles to sea. It is, with two 
exceptions, the largest church in North America; it holds 7000 people, and cost 
£120,000. The sister cathedral of the Anglican body was destroyed in the fire 
of 1892. It was the finest specimen of Gothic architecture in this hemisphere, 
the design of Sir Gilbert Scott, and it cost £150,000. It was the pride of the 
city, and its loss is deplored by all. 

They were generous in endowing their churches, these old colonists; and 


A Sealing Steamer discharging. 
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colleges, schools, halls, and orphanages also uplift themselves to bear testimony 
to their liberality. St. John’s is the seat of the Colonial Government, Newfoundland 
being the only British possession in North America which clung to its legislative 
independence and declined to merge its identity in the Canadian Confederation. 
The public buildings which escaped the fire are but few. Government House, the 
residence of the Governor, is a square, rambling stone structure, set amid thick 
woods and surrounded by spacious grounds. The Colonial Building, where the 
Legislature meets and some of the public departments are housed, is remarkable 
for its handsome Ionic portico, and the grounds are now being converted into a 
splendid park. ‘The town is also the great business centre, the mart or depdét for 
the commerce of the island. Through the “ Narrows” comes fully go per cent. 
of the imports—food, clothing, necessaries, and luxuries for the two hundred 





Government House. 


thousand who inhabit its three thousand miles of coastline, besides the lonely 
region of Labrador ; and out of the same channel is borne as large a proportion of the 
exports—codfish, sealskins, oils, lobsters, salmon, etc. Every spring the harbour is 
crowded with hundreds of fishing craft from the coast settlements, which have 
come to St. John’s for the fishing outfit ; and every fall they return again to barter 
their catch for the goods with which the merchants’ stores are filled. St. John’s 
Owes its prosperity to codfish. As you enter the harbour you see the rude fishing 
stations on either side, with flakes, or platforms of poles and dried twigs, on which 
the cod are spread to dry. The water-front is lined with wharves, at which are 
moored schooners with their catch and foreign-going vessels loading for market. 
The substantial warehouses behind are packed with codfish, and on a fine day 
wharves, roof tops, coves, and all available spots are covered with the salt-encrusted 
staple export, drying in the sun. Water Street is the business thoroughfare, where 
the island’s commerce is controlled. It is lined with splendid shops, where one 
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A Northern Monarch. An iceberg off St. John's. 


may buy the finest fabrics or the most indispensable fishing requisites. The town 
does not yet boast the luxury of a paved street, though such a surface is about 
to be given this roadway during the summer, and an electric street-car service 
will be installed at the same time. From the town also starts the colony’s railway 
system. This now includes a main or trunk line, 550 miles long, piercing through 
the unexplored and uninhabited wilderness of the interior and terminating at Port- 
aux-Basques, the south-western extremity of the island, go miles from Cape Breton, 
to which the seventeen-knot ferry steamer Bruce runs, giving us daily communica- 
tion with the American continent. ‘There are also branch lines to other important 
centres, making a total of 650 miles in all. 

The road through the island we expect to serve the purpose of making St. John’s 
the link connecting the component parts of a new fast Atlantic steamship service. 
The distance from the Irish coast to St. John’s is only 1760 miles, about three- 
and-a-quarter days’ run for the Campania, and this would be an immense reduction 





Quidi Vidi Lake, Environs of St. John’s. 
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in the present lengthy 
sea voyage. Arriving 
here, the traveller 
would take the train 
across the country, 
and thence be carried 
to any point in 
Canada or the States, 
the saving of time 
effected being from 
twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours, not to 
speak of the discom- 
forts avoided. The 
railroad also gives 
access to the un- 
questioned _agricul- 
tural, timber and 
mineral resources of 
the island, by the 
development of which 
we set such store, 
because they will 
serve to increase our 
population and better 
our conditions of 
existence. 

The town forms 
the headquarters for 
all the mining and 
other industrial ven- —— 
tures undertaken. On the Humber River. 

The country round 

it is rich in silver, copper, lead, and iron; one hematite deposit at Bell Island, 
eighteen miles away, put out 200,000 tons of ore last season, and another is being 
worked at Western Bay, under a guarantee of a minimum of 150,000 tons yearly. 

With the recent discovery of coal in the interior, we anticipate an early esta- 
blishment of smelting works near St. John’s. ‘Though the land round the city is 
held to be unequal to that in other portions of the island, its agricultural capabilities 
are not insignificant. Hay, oats, barley, roots, and garden produce are grown 
abundantly, and the farmers are a well-to-do class, and the pursuit is becoming 
more popular every year. 

But it is to the tourist, the sportsman and the artist that St. John’s offers the 
chief attraction. If Nature has been churlish to us in other respects, she has 
made up for it by lavishly dowering our island with natural beauties. From the 
hills above the Narrows one has a seascape rarely equalled. The mighty ocean 
stretches away below your feet, unbroken by land until it reaches the Irish coast. 
Along the horizon floats the majestic procession of dazzling icebergs, a picture not 
possible elsewhere. Within a few miles of the city are typical Newfoundland 
fishing villages, perched in almost inaccessible coves and creeks, the delight of an 
artist’s heart. Beautiful smiling well-tilled valleys and wooded hills strike the eye 
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On Salmonier River. 
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on every hand, and not a brook that 
runs but is filled with trout. In 
Quidi Vidi Lake, a pretty sheet of 
water nestling just behind the city, 
and but ten minutes’ walk from the 
business quarter, it is not infrequent 
to get trout weighing four to five 
pounds ; while an hour’s drive in any 
direction will ensure one a well-filled 
basket. If one would have more ex 
citing fishing, a three-hours’ railway 
ride to Salmonier will bring him to 
the haunts of the salmon, and a run 
to the Humber River, the sporting 
ground of the island, will enable him 
to enjoy pleasures which not even 
the lease of a moor or salmon river 
in Scotland could afford him.  Ptar- 
migan or partridge can be shot an 
hour’s tramp from town, and splendid 
bags can be made after a four-hours’ 
drive. Deer-stalking can be had 
which cannot be equalled in North 


America. All forms of sport are free, except caribou-shooting, for which a fee of 
420 is exacted. As an illustration of the sporting possibilities of the island, I 
need only mention that on the Queen’s birthday last year a trouters’ train left this 
city with two hundred fishermen, who returned after twenty-four hours with over 
one thousand dozen of trout. As for deer-shooting, some seven hundred carcasses 


were brought to town last winter by 
the mail-boats in little over a month, 
shot by the settlers around the coast, 
and the meat sold here for three-half- 
pence a pound, and much of it was 
given to the poor. 

From St. John’s, steamers will take 
the traveller to any part of the island 
and to the Labrador peninsula; and 
the variety of beautiful scenery cannot 
fail to satisfy the most exacting. ‘The 
fiords are said to surpass those of 
Norway, the beauty of the Humber and 
Exploits rivers is claimed to equal any 
in America, and the scenery of the Bay 
of Islands is the admiration of the 
hundreds of United States yachtsmen 
who have visited it. The social life of 
St. John’s is a noteworthy feature. Each 
summer we have the British and French 
warships here, whose presence is neces- 
sitated by the famous “ French Shore ” 
Question. These and the city people 








The Narrows of St. John’s. 

















entertain largely; and, indeed, the 
hospitality of the townsfolk is prover- 
bial. The wealthy classes, all of whom 
are educated in England, within a 
week’s journey, combine the culture of 
the mother country with the colonial 
cordiality and open-heartedness. 

We anticipate that before long the 
town will be again fortified by the 
Imperial authorities. Its strategic 
importance cannot be _ exaggerated, 
dominating as it does the commerce 
of the North Atlantic, for most of 
the ocean steamers pass within a few 
miles of the harbour. Then it com- 
mands the water-borne trade of 
Canada, and if seized by an enemy 
and hastily fortified in war time it 
would become a veritable thorn in 
England’s side. It is naturally so 
suitable that to arm it would not be 
a serious undertaking, and British war- 
ships could lie securely within, ready 


to pounce out and sweep the ocean of an enemy’s shipping. The discovery of 
coal in the island forms another reason why it should be made a military and 
naval base; then would follow the project of establishing a training-ship here, 
where boys—the sons of fishermen—could be trained for the Royal Navy. Then 
St. John’s would become, what it was in the early days of its history, a nursery 
for seamen to carry Britain’s banner over the seas and to uphold the Empire. 
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Near Deer Lake. 
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A THROW OF THE DICE. 
ic NCE again, gentlemen—one more throw of the dice!” 

The little group of soldiers was gathered in one of the rough huts 
which served as shelters near the trenches of Bristol. Over their wine and 
play they gave small heed to the sounds of war about them. In the breathless 
pauses following on the roar of ordnance from the town the dry rattle of the 
dice struck in with a mocking note. Life and death out yonder: the men 
clustered round the flaring torch had weightier matters to busy them. The broad 
wavering glare which was full upon them struck out flashes of varied colour from 
their attire, half martial and half courtly; struck out ruby gleams from the wine 
before them ; struck out meaning glints of steel from pistol, sword, and pike. 

There were two men seated by the rough boards they used as a table, and 
round them stood the others keeping an eager watch. ‘The elder of the two was 
richly dressed, but his braveries had been sadly tarnished by hard usage in fights 
and revels. With his face it was much the same, but he was handsome still, 
despite his air of recklessness and the hard hunger in his eyes. There was a 
needy look about him and his garb, yet he was wearing a heavy chain of gold 
which hung down across his bandoleer. He fingered it as he sat, glancing down at 
it more than once with the flicker of a satisfied smile. 

Opposite him sat a mere lad, whose daintiness of attire suggested that he was 
but new to such scenes; he had the look of one used to more sheltered ways. 
But the rough free life around had worked mightily with him, and he showed 
the traces of a roystering night—the more because it was his first. His smooth, 
boyish face was deeply flushed, the veins on his forehead swollen, and his eyes 
bright, but uncertain. 

“Once again!” he cried, somewhat huskily, gathering up the dice in his hand. 
“Come, Armstrong, you owe me some revenge. What, I have lost more than I 
can miss, damn me!” ‘The oath came with a little jerk from his unaccustomed lips. 

“T will never baulk you,” answered Armstrong gaily. “I can wear as many 
gold chains as you list to lose, or if luck turn against me—tush, I am a soldier 
of fortune ; there’s as much to be won within Bristol walls to-morrow. Come, I 
love to play with one who bears his losses like a man. What will you stake 
against all which I have won of you, so you may have all again at one throw?” 
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*‘ Ay, or lose all, more like, since he plays with Armstrong,” muttered an older 
man. ‘So the cards were not quick enough for him.” Then, advancing to the 
group, he added aloud : 

“ Assuredly, gentlemen, we have both diced and drunk enow for to-night, if we 
are to fight to-morrow.” 

Armstrong glanced up at the speaker. “If you break on my game to-night, 
you must e’en favour me by yourself playing out another game with me ere long,” 
he said coolly, but with a darkening brow. 

The other smiled contemptuously, and turning to the lad, began anew: 

“Enough for to-night, Captain Thornton.” 

“Ay, listen to the good gentleman,” Armstrong broke quickly in. “’Tis true, 
Thornton, you are something young to be out of wardship, and you have drunk 
wine to-night, which is no fit drink for children—so thinks your friend here, 
knowing you have never feasted before save with your lady-mother.” 

“T hold him no friend that says it,” blustered the young Captain. “I drink 
what pleases me; nor shall I pour the third glass on the floor, for all my 
mother’s favourite poet doth so commend—a most ungodly waste of good liquor,” 
and he laughed aloud and vacantly. 

“Good! art a man of mettle after all. To our last throw, then: but have you 
aught of worth enow to set against the fair lands I stake?” 

“T will set of what remaineth to me to the value of your stake. They be 
my lands, though,” babbled the youth, “mine o’ both sides.” 

“Maybe,” smiled Armstrong. “If you have a fitting stake, then throw.” 

A silence had settled on the watching group, in which even the muttering hiss 
of the wind-blown torch might be heard. Then Thornton lifted the dice, poised 
and shook them, stayed his hand an instant, and threw. 

“Four and two? Nay, surely mine eyes dazzle,” he faltered, bending to look. 

“So it is,” said Armstrong. ‘‘My chance now—Venus be mine aid! That is 
all the learning I brought with me out of Oxford. So—by mine honour 
worthy of Venus herself!” and he pointed to the double sixes. 

Thornton gave a curious gulp, and put up a hand to wipe the sweat from his 
forehead. 

* Have I lost the home farm, then—all the fair wide meadows?” 

“Your pardon,” said Armstrong, with ceremonious courtesy, “the home farm 
was your stake last time.” 

“But there is nothing more,” said the boy, with the calmness of a sleep-walker ; 
“nothing save the Hall itself and the lands thereto, which we have held for 
centuries.” 

“And that was your stake this time,” rejoined Armstrong cheerfully.“ Fortune 
of war, Captain.” 

Thornton had got to his feet and stood for an instant staring, his face stricken 
still and ashen. Then, with a sobbing moan, he dropped to his place; a_half- 
pike leaning near him fell with a ringing sound. No one spoke, and he looked 
at none, but flung out his arms upon the table and hid his face there. A _ goblet 
was overset by his movement, and the wine crept towards him in a dark stream, 
dyed his hand in its lace ruffle, and dabbled his long curled hair. There was 
an ugly mimicry in that red, widening stain. 

“A fair day’s work!” said the grey-haired Cavalier, looking down, betwixt pity 
and sternness, at the lad’s bowed head. 

“Night’s work you would say,” retorted Armstrong carelessly. “The day for 
fighting, good sir, and the night for feasting—when we chance to be off duty, that 
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“*Tush ! the boy is less green than we thought. Here he sits sighing over his lady's picture.’” 








is.” He seated himself on the table as he spoke, and reached for a goblet of 
wine. ‘Well that this was not spilled; a rare flavour, too—there needs but a 
wench to fill it.” And he began to sing to himself: 


‘*The ancients erred, though they were wise, 
Which feigned a god of wine ; 
*Tis a laughing lass to fill the glass 
Doth make the drink divine.’’ 


“Let be,” said the older man sharply. ‘‘ Mock not the lad’s despair. And, 
mark you, for all your wit, I think you have most like deceived yourself, and that 
Thornton hath no power to dice down the home of his race.” 

“Content you, I am safe there,” answered the Lieutenant. “I am no hawk to 
stoop at an empty lure.” 

“Truly, then, it is a good night’s work for you, as you said. I trust you may 
do as well in the fight to-morrow.” 

Armstrong sprang to his feet and fronted the speaker: the mocking lightness 
was gone from his face, and he spoke with a deepened voice. 

“You have no cause to say it. None have ever linked coward with my name, 
nor dared hint that I failed in my work since first I charged at Powick Bridge ; 
though I am still but Lieutenant, while our valiant and discreet young friend here 
is Captain before striking a blow, because he hath a cousin can win O’Neil’s ear, 
But what I gain not o’ one way I take by another, and so S 
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He reseated himself, his momentary anger gone, while the other turned away 
with a slow, grave shake of the.head. 

Armstrong’s words were true enough. All men knew him for a reckless, but 
not a fortunate fighter. He was known by other exploits as well: the war gave 
many opportunities to waste life and to risk it, and he had made the most of all. 
Once only it was rumoured that he had failed to grasp what lay within his reach 
a chance of winning great honour in the first great battle, at the trifling cost of 
wronging a wounded comrade. No more of the story was known: in truth, that 
much had been dropped by Armstrong himself in a mood of confidence, or a 
mood, some said, of boasting and lying. He claimed to have held his hand, 
whereupon his fellow-soldier had made no better use of his triumph than to die 
that night on the field. After which Armstrong had cursed the irony of fortune, 
and vowed to use his next chance to his own advantage. He would most likely 
have done so, such good resolutions being of the kind which are kept, had such 
a mcment recurred. As it was, if he had, despite his best endeavours, won little 
among his foes, he had, in an easier fashion, won much among his friends—not 
honour, perhaps. 

He sat for a while eyeing young Thornton with a sombre side-glance. The 
boy moved a little stealthily, and slipped his hand into his breast, drawing 
something forth which he held tightly clasped. Armstrong leaned over and peered 
at it, then he broke into a harsh laugh. 

“Tush, the boy is less green than we thought. Here he sits sighing over his 
lady’s picture, doubting—and right wisely, I swear—if she will have a smile left 
for him now house and heirship are gone. Grant us a sight thereof, Captain; we 
are all lovers of beauty here. Show us your pretty— 

He stopped abruptly. Thornton leaped up and stood facing his tormentor, his 
eyes, in their reddened rims, blazing from his desperate young face. 

“Curse you!” he cried, in a high, broken voice: “it is—it is my mother.” 

The miniature dropped from his hand, and he, his last shred of control rent 
away, flung himself on one of the rude pallets by the wall, and lay there shaken 
by gasping sobs, 








The soldiers drew apart a little, murmuring, and casting curious glances at 
Armstrong. ‘The sneer was still about his lips as he picked up the miniature: 
his face grew somewhat set as he stared at it, but his colour changed slightly. 
It was a grave, high, sweet countenance which looked out, a little proudly, from 
the narrow frame; a face deepened and made more delicate by the years which 
had faintly silvered the hair. After that long look Armstrong shut his hand over 
the picture, clenching it hard, then walked over to where Thornton lay, and stirred 
him with the point of his boot. 

“Take it,” he said briefly. Then, as the other, too broken for anger, reached 
out for it obediently, he added: “She is no Puritan, I’ll be bound; she is a 
loyal lady ?” 

Thornton nodded mutely. 

“Did she strive to hold you from the war?” 

“She bade me go, as my father would have gone, fastened my sword, and 
blessed me.” 

He had begun his answer dully, but at the end his voice shrilled off into a 
miserable laugh. 

Armstrong laughed too. The wine had worked with him, sober though he 
seemed, and he presently began to talk to no one in particular. 

“See now the freaks of that jade Fortuna! I, who am Assuredly nor Puritan 
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“The men crowded to the door.” 


nor precisian, must needs have a mother which was both, s’life! yes, and could 
well have borne, for all that, to have her yet. But I was aye loyal to King and 
Court, and followed his Majesty once—or ever open war was come—to catch five 
foxes at Westminster ; but he had not stopped their earths. So the Five Members 
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went scot-free, and mistress my mother heard I was of that ungodly crew of 
soldiers, and bade me repent or But I was ever a profane wretch amongst 
her ministers ; an I let slip a ‘damme’ I was excommunicate, and I could never 
learn the Puritan trick of reserving all damnation for other folks. So there I was 
outcast and cursed for a son of perdition ere yet I deserved it, perchance, as well 
as now. Faith, I’ve done my best since then—a son should not give his mother 
the lie. Yea, cast out and landless. But I am not landless now,” he ended, with 
a sudden change of voice. “Nay, mother or none, your very ingle-nook is mine, 
Thornton—unless I fall to-morrow, when you shall be mine heir, for other have 
I none.” 

Thornton sat up suddenly, a cruel light of hope flashing across his face. 
Armstrong saw it and smiled. 

“Take my word for’t, my son,” he said, with the air of one bestowing a 
benediction, ‘“‘thou art assuredly a very fool.” 

Sharp across his words came an outburst of confused and clamorous sound 
from without. Armstrong straightened himself and listened intently. 

“To your weapons!” he cried. “Gad! I thought we had an hour yet ere it 
was time to get to our posts. As I live—ay, ’tis from that quarter it comes— 
those mad Cornish have attacked too soon. Our leaders will never brook to be 
behind. ‘To your men, Thornton, if you would not be court-martialled.” 

A loud shot was heard close at hand. Somewhere in the distance a trumpet 
drew out a thin, quivering thread of sound; then another; then a great pulsing 
blare. 

The men crowded to the door. The scent ot dawn was in the air, but no 
light. The skies, lifted as it seemed to a great height, looked infinitely serene 
and aloof. But far and near the ground shook to the gathering of the army, and 
round the walls of Bristol bastions of fiery smoke were a-building. ‘The men 
pressed out from the stifling hut; pressed into the cool, deep spaces of the night. 

Captain ‘Thornton knew nothing of how he reached his men, nor of how he 
bore himself before them; and it was well indeed for him that the darkness and 
confusion served him as a shield. Yet, when the attack was once begun, the eye of 
his commander, Colonel Washington, might have noted with approval the fearless 
fashion in which the unaccustomed young soldier rode into peril. For Thornton 
that day was possessed by a consuming desire for death, only slightly tempered 
by an instinctive dread of dying, and by a wish to kill, if might be, before his 
own turn should come. Soon separated from his fellows by the uneven nature 
of the ground they crossed, he plunged on alone. A blind rage beat in him. 
The furze-bushes which checked his horse seemed maliciously alive. ‘The pike-shot 
and slugs whistled and growled derisively about him, with the evident threat of 
striking him down before he could make some other human being suffer as he 
doubtless deserved. He knew that they were to assault the line midway between 
the two forts of Brandon Hill and the Windmill, which reared themselves on 
either hand like huge sentient monsters belching destruction. He held straight 
forward. In truth, that seemed as safe a course as any among the manifold deaths 
which environed him, and which, despite himself, struck out occasional chills of 
fear that only deepened his passion. 

The dawn had quickened by this: great shafts of gold struck upward from the 
horizon, cleaving gaps in the clouds which soon showed wide spaces of tranquil 
light. But the dawn served Thornton only to see how a soldier in front sprang 
into the air and dropped sideways in a formless heap. Before he had steadied 
from the sight he found himself at the outworks. There all was a bewilderment 
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of movement, in which he was swathed in dun, clinging smoke, and dazzled by 
the flare of the fire-pikes and the leaping flash of musketry. He busied himself in 
helping to hack at the barrier, with weapon or bare hands as chanced, bitterly 
resenting the while the need of wasting blows on mere earth and stone. ‘Then, 
discerning a gap, he put his horse at it, leaped, stumbled, and recovered footing 
inside the line, with a knot of the enemy charging down on him. Live men at 
last, at whom he fired and 
thrust, shouting with delirious 
exultation. 

Armstrong meantime had 
taken the attack more coolly. 
He was used to such scenes, 
and the events of the past 
night were perhaps not seething 
in his blood and brain as in 
those of his antagonist. He 
was riding as a volunteer that 
day with Howard’s dragoons, 
but he was soon forced, like 
all the rest, to pick his way 
singly. Chancing on some 
very broken ground, he was 
forced from his course and 
then borne back for some 
distance by a rush of retreat- 
ing men from another part of 
the line. As he strove to 
disengage himself, his eye was 
caught by the figure of an 
officer, mounted on a grand, 
dark horse, who came towards 
them at full speed. Armstrong 
watched him ride into the 
midst of a knot of fugitives 
with passionate suddenness, 
and sweep them on to the 
attack again as it were by 
the wind of his presence. On 





ik Tee CRN NE he came, near enough for 
( . ? Armstrong to note the scarlet 

O xForD! smote cloak, then a flashing glimpse 

His Ear. of a keen, dark face, with eagle 


eyes, beneath the steely shadow 
of the helmet. The next instant the superb horse the officer rode reared upright, 
its face streaming blood, and uttered a wailing shriek, shrill enough to pierce 
the mortal clamour round. It was prone in another moment, struggling terribly. 
Armstrong turned, and spurred towards the spot; but the fallen man had already 
freed himself, and was walking composedly forward, his step neither hastened nor 
slackened for the balls which rent the ground near by. 
“Take my horse, your Highness,” cried Armstrong, springing down to make his 
meaning clear, for his words were over-noised. 
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Prince Rupert vaulted to the saddle; yet, intent on his work though he was, he 
checked an instant. 

“JT thank you,” he said, in that ringing voice which his men could hear 
through any crash of battle. ‘Your name?” He bent down to catch the answer. 

“ Robert Armstrong, sir.” 

“Good, I will remember. Make it heard to-day, yonder!” He pointed 
with a tense gesture towards the fire-ringed battlements, and with the word 
was gone. 

“T am a made man,” exulted Armstrong, as he stumbled headlong up the 
slope: “Rupert doth never less than his word. Oh, fortunate day! So that I 
am not killed ere reaching the lines,” he reflected more soberly, hastening his 
steps to get out of range of the forts, from which the place of attack itself was 
somewhat sheltered. 

Delayed as he was, he found the works already in part demolished ; inside, the 
line had been well-nigh cleared by Littleton’s daring charge, fire-pike in hand, and 
the Royalists had swept on. Armstrong leaped and scrambled across the crumbling 
débris, and barely avoided lighting on a fallen man who reached clutching hands at 
him as he passed. On he hastened; the Prince’s brief words were as _ lightning 
within him, and he could not come swiftly enough at his foes. But, as he ran, 
a faint cry of ‘ Oxford!” smote his ear, and, glancing aside, he saw a struggling 
group of men at his left. One of them, bestriding his dead horse, had his back 
to the earthworks and was fighting hard against desperate odds. He wore the 
green scarf which for that day distinguished the King’s soldiers. Armstrong only 
paused for a breath: he could do much, he told himself, not desert a comrade 
at such mortal stress. Snatching a pike from the ground he ran towards them, 
shouting aloud as he went,— 

“To me, brother! Oxford, Oxford !” 

Then across a heaving shoulder he caught a glimpse of a face he knew. 

The Royalist had turned to him, guarding his head the while with lifted 
weapon ; and, masked though he was with blood and sweat and dust, Armstrong 
knew Captain Thornton at a glance. He was as quickly known: across the 
young soldier’s face, set in the impersonal fierceness of battle, flashed a look of 
keen individual hate. 

“Better death!” he cried, in a high, gasping voice, and flung himself on 
his foes. 

Armstrong hesitated, his hand gripping the pike. The boy’s insolent madness 
had set him free to strive towards the hope which made a beacon before him. 
Then another thought leaped to his mind; his face flushed darkly. 

**She—oh, damnation!” he muttered, and made a long stride forward, pike 
in hand. 

The fight was brief, for Armstrong came fresh to the work, and the Parliament- 
arians knew that their fellows had all retreated. The Lieutenant, springing upon 
them, thrust one through the gorget, and the man dropped, a look of horrible 
surprise stamped on his countenance. Thornton, almost spent, made ineffectual 
thrust on thrust, moaning hoarsely as he struck, in an anguish of weariness. One 
burly fellow, using an uncommon weapon, a short battle-axe, was the last to give 
way. When the rest had fled he leaped back, and getting at Armstrong’s side, 
within his guard, hewed at him savagely. Before the other could shorten the pike 
sufficiently to strike back, he was off, running at great bounds. 

Thornton hardly realised his escape. He leaned against the earthwork, panting 
for breath, his throat dry with dust, and on his lips the acrid taste of sweat. 
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Suddenly he felt a hand on his shoulder, and a hollow voice muttered in his ear : 
“Get me forth of this—the hedge yonder ¥ 

Looking up, he saw Armstrong’s face, changed and rigid, with no expression in 
it save a blank endurance. His heart sank with an awe in which was mingled 
something of physical fear and recoil. He put out a hand to help sustain his 
companion, who leaned on him, heavily, stiffly, all of one piece, like an image of 
stone. It seemed to take them an endless time to reach that hedge, not half a 
score paces away. Thornton’s mind was in a turmoil of subsiding anger, relief, 
distress, gratitude. Clear to him above all else was the pressure of that heavy 
twitching hand on his shoulder. 
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They reached the hedge at last, and Armstrong, releasing the other, stood erect 
an instant, swayed, and dropped. ‘The hedge, shaken by his fall, sent down a 
little perfumed shower of dew and flower-petals. Thornton kneeled down, unclasped 
the wounded man’s corselet, not without infinite pains, and made an unavailing 
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effort to staunch the wound. Then he waited, mute and helpless. ‘The life ebbed 
visibly, breath by breath, from the soldier’s face, which was settling into lines of 
absolute, remote stillness. Would he pass without a word? 

Suddenly Armstrong groaned and opened his eyes. His face writhed with a 
quick spasm, but he made a grim effort to smile, and then to speak. 

Thornton waited with shrinking eagerness. Death was so strange to him; he 
was filled with a wonder and passionate reverence which was deeper even than his 
gratitude. What words should come from one who seemed already to have crossed 
the narrow, immeasurable rift, and to speak from the other side ? 

“Was ever such accursed luck!” said Armstrong feebly. “Tis, I swear, but 
the second time I have served any save myself—and to be slain for't !” 

The words broke so oddly across his awe-struck silence that Thornton was 
seized with a strangling desire to laugh ; he choked it back, almost bringing tears 
by the effort. 

“But you will not die!” he exclaimed, scarce knowing what he said. 

“My side is nigh cut through,” answered Armstrong hoarsely. 

“Alas!” faltered the boy, “there is so much I should say—to thank you 

“For dying?” muttered the other. “”Tis not to pleasure you, my son.” 

“Let me but seek a chirurgeon for you,” exclaimed Thornton hopelessly ; it 
eased him a little to make even such an impossible offer. 

“Or a divine?” scoffed Armstrong. “I will e’en die as I have lived. And I 
have my ‘doctors’ * here—or so my good comrades say of me.” With an attempt 
at laughter he pulled out the dice he had used so lately; they dropped from his 
fingers to the ground. 

Thornton drew back. The man had saved him, and was dying for King and 
Cause, and yet—— 

“*Tis pity, too,” said Armstrong, half to himself, “after to-day, and the Prince 
had noted me. God! it’s all a throw of the dice. But we have the town?” 

The other could make no answer; the distant blare of victory was less to him 
at the moment than the last throb of that defeated life. 

Into Armstrong’s face was coming again the look of a great withdrawal, but he 
roused himself to meet Thornton’s eyes. 

“Your lands are—yours,” he said. 

The boy’s face crimsoned, then paled. His hope, like his resentment, had 
been quenched in that dread on-coming presence of death; they flashed up at the 
word, to sink again. 

* But I would not have it so—at this cost,” he cried, and, for the instant, 
spoke true. 

With a sudden movement Armstrong stretched out his hand. 

“Show me——” 

The wish was never spoken. His body straightened sharply for the last 
breast-to-breast grapple with death—a wordless, breathless, unending moment— 
then it shuddered, slackened. His hand fell back heavily upon the reddened 
dice. 
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* «* Doctors ”—false dice. 
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SKETCHES IN EGYPT. 






















PART ffi. 








HE starting of the engines had us up fairly early the 
next morning, and we found the country very much 
changed. ‘The desert now came to the river’s edge, 

and granite had taken the place of limestone ; it seemed 
as though we had come to the end of fertile Egypt. 
Two white vultures were the only living things in 
sight. Then we came to some wonderful bends in 

NG the river, and the Sakieks once more began 

By Al to dip up the muddy water; but the skins of 
Peg ely! the men who worked them had changed: they 
glistened like coal in the sunlight. 

By two o'clock we reached Assuan, and 
moored to the island of Elephantine, just 
opposite the town, from which any number of 
little, bright, painted ferry-boats rowed towards 
us, and in a few minutes some thin-legged 
Egyptian policemen and a few natives were on 
the bank, and a small boy with a stick had 
been selected to mind the turkeys that we had 

The Sheik of the Pyramids. brought from Esneh. Some of the poor birds 

were very weak on their legs, and where they 

ought to have been red they were only a pale salmon colour; but the little cook 
promised that they would be all right in a day or two. Some of the crew had 
homes on the island, and they all put on their best clothes and were met by 
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friends. ‘Chey immediately established a laundry 
on shore, and the building of an oven proved 
that we were to be there for some time. 

We began the 27th with a visit to the 
tombs on Grenville Hill, high on the river’s 
bank, below Elephantine. ‘There was a strong 
wind, full of sand, from the south, and the 
light natives had trouble in getting the heavy 
boat to the foot of the hill. ‘The wind helped 
us back to the JVitocris, and after lunch we 
crossed the river to Assuan, where the in- 
habitants seemed especially prepared for 
tourists. The natives were more theatrical in 
Assuan, and the bazaars were filled with 
musical instruments, made as primitive as 
possible to please the traveller. 

There is a railroad at Assuan. It is only 
a small, disconnected link ; but some day it 
will be a part of a road to the Cape, and 
vestibule trains will run over it, and passengers 
may only get flying glimpses of Phile from 
car windows. Think of being on a train that 
went by Pharaoh’s Bed in the night! But 
it is impossible to believe that the world could 
become used to such a wonderful place, and 
it is to be hoped that all trains will go slow 
when they come to Phile; for without it 
Egypt would be like Romeo and Juliet without 


a balcony. It is the most romantic ruin in Egypt, and it marks the end of the 


First-cataract tourist’s journey. 


If the itocris had been a sailing dahabiyeh, and had belonged to us, and if 


the season had been younger and 
the river higher, we would have 
had her pulled up one cataract 
after another until we had made 
some important discoveries ; but 
we were one-month tourists on a 
hired boat, and that night, while 
the /Vitocris was tied fast to some 
large wooden pegs driven deep 
into the beach, we read how 
Rip Van Winkle and other 
dahabiyeers had gone to Abu- 
Simbel. 

The next morning we chose 
the nine o’clock train, in pre- 
ference to camels and donkeys ; 


and after some minutes of rocking 2 


and twisting in the little box-car, 
we were ferried from the mainland 
to the famous island, where we 
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were to forget Komombos and all the others amid new beauties, which no 


guide-book can exaggerate. 

After lunch we walked to the northern end of the island, and boarded a big, 
clumsy, eight-oared boat with a great deal of rigging lashed overhead; and our 
homeward journey began. There was a crew of ten, and we soon had the greatest 
respect for their skill, especially one little man with crooked teeth, who sat in the 
stern and shouted over our heads at the men in the boat. 

The rapids were tame enough: at first. ‘The wind was strong against us, and 
we found some shelter behind the high granite islands we drifted among. ‘The 
river had worn them into fantastic shapes so closely resembling temples that 
hieroglyphics had been cut on the polished stones by the Pharaohs, who never 
tired of seeing their names in print. 

At one place we stopped and watched ten or fifteen boys swim and float down 
a part of the rapids. ‘They would come shivering up to us, and the next instant 
they would be in the water shooting by us on a log, screaming to attract our 
attention, and then back again to us, with their teeth chattering, for backsheesh. 

But after that it was very different. The man at the tiller half stood up, and 
I could see, by the little patches of sand on his forehead, that the wrinkles there 
had formed in two parallel lines, that he had been praying while we had been 
watching the boys swim, and by the same sign I could see that most of the 
crew had been doing the same thing; and Muhammad must have been with us, 
for fifty times within half that number of minutes we needed help. With the little 
man in the stern continually wetting his lips and jamming the tiller from side 

to side, apparently steering 
in just the wrong place 
and always proving that he 
was right, we “shot” over 
the uneven surface of the 
river, dodging half-buried 
rocks, first near one bank 
and then the other, until we 
reached the natural bed of 
the river. Here the crew 
began their battle with the 
wind ; and by evening, after 
much chanting and _ hard 
rowing on their part, we 
reached the /Vitocris, feeling 
very much as. if our faces 
had been sand-papered. 
During our stay at Ele- 
phantine we made friends 
with four little Bisharin girls. 
They were graceful and 
pretty, and had the power to 
make the most dismal tomb 
cheerful. They followed us 
to the quarries at the back of 
Assuan, and turned the top 
SSS of the half-finished obelisk 
A Luxor Dancing-girl. into a stage and danced in 
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the sunlight, while the 
blackest man in Africa 
played an instrument of 
his own invention. And 
the last I remember of 
Assuan is their four 
little figures, wrapped 
in the brightest-coloured 
shawls that could be 
bought in Lower Egypt, 
and they waving their 
hands until a bend in 
the river hid them. 

It was a novelty to 
find ourselves going with 
the current, which had 
been until now against 
us, and we could count 
on much bigger runs ; 
but there was double 
the danger of running 
on a sand-bar, and from 
that time on there was 
always a man with a 
pole in the bow. 

On the 3oth we 
stopped beneath our old 
friend Komombos, and 
visited Edfu the next 
day, and from the top of 
its pylons we looked 
into the mud-walled 
yards of the town, where 
little fly-covered children 
stopped playing with goats and called to us, even at that height, for backsheesh. 

On the 31st we were once more in Luxor, where the donkey boys and beggars 
gave us a hearty welcome. Again we visited ‘Thebes, and were followed from tomb 
to tomb by the usual vendors of imitation antiques and shrivelled mummy-hands. 

Our trips back from Thebes were always enlivened by donkey races across the 
great fields of young wheat, in the middle of which the great Memnons sit. Those 
races generally proved that “Columbus ” was a faster donkey than “ New York.” 

Pharaoh must have continually thought of the future. His tombs at Thebes 
show how anxious he was to outlast time; and it seems hard that his carefully 
prepared plans should have been interfered with. How impressive it would be to 


On Grenfell Hill. The Keeper 
of the Tomb, Assuan, December 29th, 1897. 


find at the end of the long subterranean passage the king whose one wish had been 
to lie there! He must have visited it often before his death. He might have 
superintended its building and criticised the drawings that decorate its walls. But 
the sarcophagus is now empty, and its lid is broken, and the king’s new friends 
have put him in a cheap wooden house; and written on a piece of cardboard, and 
tacked on a glass case in which he now lies, is the name he was so fond of 
cutting in granite, 
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One year more or less makes very little difference to Egypt, but the New Year 
was properly welcomed aboard the /Vito-ris, for one of us had never seen a January 
1st before. So it happened that, even in Egypt, the occasion was treated as a 
novelty, and the /Vitocris once more blossomed out with lanterns, and looked as 
well that night as her more graceful rivals, the sailing dahadiyehs that were 
anchored above and below us. 

January 4th was our last day at Luxor. We had ridden up the limestone 
valley at Thebes to the Tombs of the Kings; had spent several days and a 
moonlight night at Karnak. We had said good-bye to our donkey-boys. Mine 
had held an umbrella over me with one hand and had fought natives at the same 
time with the other, and I hope that some day he will be a dragoman. Before 

daylight on the 5th we had once more started north, 
with only five more days on the river left to us. 
At night we tied to the bank and walked through 
moonlit villages, and did our best to imagine that 
our journey had only just begun. 

On the evening of the 7th an extraordinary thing 
happened. It rained hard enough to make a noise 
on the awning over us, and in the excitement we 
almost forgot that there were only three more days 
between us and Cairo. We had begun to count the 
hours, and to dread that fatal bend in the river 
that would show us the pyramids at Sakkarah, where 
we were to spend our last night. We passed 
dahabiyehs with American and English flags flying 
over them, and we were filled with envy. Handker- 
chiefs and parasols were sympathetically waved at us, 
and at a distance we may have looked cheerful ; but 
it was a forlorn, childish feeling to be taken home 
because our time was up and our dahabiyeh had 
another engagement. We felt that all the other boats 
knew our secret, and we even suspected the crew of 
having become tired of us and only remaining civil in 
order to collect the present that they were expecting. 

Ghesiri’s suggestion that we spend the night of 
the roth at Cairo seemed to prove that they were 
anxious to have done with us; but we had no 
inclination to be tied to the bank at Cairo overnight, 
waiting to be sent away in the morning before a 
crowd of natives, and among them, possibly, those 
other people who had chartered our boat. We would 
wait at Sakkara, and not get to Cairo one minute 
before our time was up. 

On the 8th we visited a sugar factory at Tel-el- 
Amarna, and later, on the same day, passed our first 
landing-place, Beni Hassan. 

By noon on the oth we reached the fatal 
bend in the river, and saw that we were once 
more in the land of pyramids, and we were 
soon tied to the bank beneath which once 

Shopping. stood the city oi Memphis. 
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An artist in the Mouski, 


We rode to Mariette’s house, past the pyramids and the colossal Rameses lying 
on his back among tall palms, surrounded, for some reason, by a mud house, as 
if the great granite figure hadn’t already proved that it could continue its battle 
with Time unassisted by a few mud bricks and some tin roofing that is very much 
in the way. We lit candles and walked through the hot, suffocating galleries of the 
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“The man who has been there before.” 


mausoleum, and peered into the huge granite sarcophagi that once held the mummied 
sacred bulls. Then we rode to the tomb of Ti, and Ghesiri’s last lecture was 
about that gentleman. 

In the distance was Cairo; and even a view of the pyramids at Gizeh and the 
citadel failed to console us, and we still mourned our late month on the Nile. 
We took our last donkey ride through the palms that now grow where Memphis 
once stood, and reached the WVitocris by sundown. 

By midday on the roth we shook hands with the crew, and left the Vitocris 
tied to the bank where we had first found her, just as though nothing had 
happened ; and after all, what had happened was this—six more tourists had gone 
to the first cataract and back, and a few more Egyptian sketches had been made. 
For us the performance of the Nile was at an end, and we were once more in the 
streets on our way to the Gesirah Hotel, with a determination to console ourselves 
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with Cairo, which now looked to us, after our stay in the country, like a full-grown 
European capital. 

By January roth the season had commenced, and the prices of rooms had 
doubled. Since we left, several steamers from the west had brought an army 
of tourists, who were turning Africa into New York, London, and Paris. And at 
the Casino, in the Ghezireh Gardens, was as good an imitation of Monte Carlo 
as the law allows, but such a poor one that even the Frenchmen who worked it 
seemed ashamed of themselves, and the New Yorker who owned it was very 
seldom seen there. 

The newly-arrived in Egypt spend their time at Shepheard’s. They can always 
be found standing in that great show-case, just on the point of going to some 
place—where, they don’t know; their dragoman has told them, but they have 
probably forgotten. ‘There are too many people at Shepheard’s to let the name of a 
mosque or of a museum with an Oriental name stay in a head that still retains the 
ship’s motion. If you meet people that you left three weeks before at the Horse 
Show in New York, you must stop and ask them how they got there; and if they say 
that they came on the same steamer with you, it proves that one of you must have 
been very ill. If it is in the afternoon, a military band is about to play, and the 
Khedive will soon be going by, and tables are being secured for tea ; so the mosque 
must wait until the morning, and your dragoman stands below on the pavement, with 
his bead-like eyes watching you through the iron railing, and earning his six shillings, 
much to the envy of all the other dragomans who are not employed in the same way. 


Then an Egyptian youth drives up, and as he joins a group of tourists it is 
seen, judging by their agitation, that he must be an Egyptian nobleman. Some of 
the tourists at the other tables watch these young men as intently as they themselves 
are watched by the peddlers and beggars on the pavement below, and only stop 


when a duke or some European prince who is travelling xcognito is pointed out 
to them by one who keeps himself informed on such matters. 

At Shepheard’s there is always the man who has “been there before,” and like 
the same man at the play, he sits beside you and interprets the picture. You 
finally promise that you will not go to the “mouskie” without him, and that you 
will not see the Sphinx by moonlight unless he is there; for if you do, not having 
been there before, you will be sure to go too early or too late. He says the moon 
should be at just such an angle and no other. The peddlers in the “ mouskie ” 
know him, and while they entertain him with little cups of sweet tea, they complain 
that they have had no luck since they last saw him, and they ask eagerly after 
that gentleman he brought to them the year before, the gentleman who had such 
exquisite taste and backed it up so generously with his money. And you drink 
their tea, and feel, as you leave the shops, after having only looked at their things, 
that they will never ask affectionately after you. ‘“ ‘The man who has been there 
before” generally walks in front of you, as if he was not as anxious to have you 
see the place as he is to have you see that he knows his way about. And after 
all it is no small thing to be proud of: if I ever go to the “mouskie” again, I 
shall pity the greenhorn who happens to be with me. 

The bazaars are dirty, and so many pasty-faced Turks squatting about in the 
filth grow tiresome. At first they are described in letters home as fascinating and 
picturesque, and whole days are spent with them, buying hundreds of things that 
are destined to be left in hotel bureau drawers and gradually lost. ‘The souvenirs we 
buy in the ‘“ mouskie” seem to melt away. ‘The precious stones we bought there 
turn to glass ; the slippers become pasteboard ; the gilt things tarnish, and the brass- 
work bends itself into old junk, and the “mouskie” is only a confused dream ; so 
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no wonder the old traveller is proud to show that he can actually find his way about 
in it. He had probably begun to think that there never had been such a place. 
But Egypt is full of real things, and probably the most genuine thing of them 
all is the English occupation. Egypt herself is the best proof of how necessary 
to her well-being this is. It is hard to tell just how unhappy the fellaheen were 
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**As good an imitation of Monte Carlo as the /aw allows.” 
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before the English came. ‘The Egyptian is not the sort of man that complains. 
After centuries of oppression, he now accepts whatever form of government is 
offered in a brow-beaten way, and shuffles along after his donkey, and pays his 
tax for bringing a few bundles of clover across the bridge into Cairo without a 
murmur ; and, judging by his looks, I doubt if he would make much disturbance 
if he should find some morning that the tax on his clover had been doubled. 
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At Komombos. 


He evidently feels like a very small depositor in a broken bank. England is the 
largest creditor, and is straightening things out for them both, and he is satisfied. 

Ugly stucco palaces with sagging floors and dilapidated exteriors are all of them 
gaudy monuments to the unsophisticated Oriental shortsightedness of the late 
Government, and it will be a long time before Egypt recovers from its effects. 

There never were so many cooks trying to spoil a broth. Before a 
Consul-General is received by the Khedive, the Sultan of Turkey must first 
approve of him, and it is said that the Sultan allows months to go by before he 
gives his consent, which is his Oriental way of showing his authority. But Egypt 
is geographically so important that, in spite of herself, she will be saved, and with 
England’s help she will some day pay her debts, and in centuries to come the 
fellah may learn to hold his head up like the Nubian. 

There is no fear of Egypt becoming dull and commonplace, for if the East 
and the West should ever fight, it must be for the possession of her canal; and 
many an unborn soldier’s reputation will be made before the railroad that has 
started up the Nile’s valley reaches Cape Town. ‘The same land that offers death 
and reputation to the strong gives life to the weak ; and the tired rich man on his 
dahabiyeh and the soldier on the transport go up the Nile side by side, and in 
most cases they both find what they are in search of. 

Shepheard’s, in all probabiiity, will for ever remain a composite portrait of 
Europe and Asia, with Cairo as its frame. Time has made, and probably will 
continue to make, some slight alteration in Upper Egypt’s appearance; but the 
locomotive’s whistle will have difficulty in breaking the silence and calm of Karnak 
and Thebes. And the present indications are that Egypt will remain true to the 
Pharaohs of old, and until the Judgment Day she will, in all probability (assisted 
by the Nile, who made her), continue to quietly resist the attentions of modern 
nations, and patiently wait for that last day. 

C. Dana Gibson. 
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TWO WOMEN. 


ISS CAROLINE THACKER smiled—a thin smile, with a flicker of 
contemptususness about it. ‘The letter amused her. When she reached 
the second page, she gave a twist of the paper, and looked at the 

signature. 

“ Morgan!” she said, “what a stupid name ! ” 

She read the letter to the end, and then started tearing the envelope into 
small pieces. 

It was a dull afternoon. The lamps had been lit early, and the curtains 
drawn. Miss Thacker sat alone in her half-study, half-boudoir. A shaded lamp 
threw light on a writing-desk on which were open books and stray sheets of 
manuscript. About the room were neat chairs and a dainty lounge; on the walls 
were a few water-colours, and a large photograph of girls in college caps; on the 
mantelpiece were other photographs. 

Miss Thacker was no longer young—nearing thirty-five, maybe—tall, with 
something of a kindly grace. She was beautiful once, fifteen or ten years ago, 
but the beauty had softened and waned. In full day-glare a wrinkle or two might 
be found. But this afternoon, in the glow of the lamp, there were no lines. A 
half-hidden sadness lingered about the grey eyes, sadness you didn’t see at first, 
but which, after a time, you felt was there. 

A dignified woman, slipping slowly towards early middle-age, Miss Thacker sat 
alone. 

“Dear fluffy head,” she sighed, “what a little ninny you always were!” 

Then she read the letter through again :— 


“ MY DEAR OLD CARRIE,— 

“You haven’t forgotten me, have you? You remember Polly Blanchard, ‘ Fluffy’ 
you called me at Girton. Only I wouldn’t be at all surprised if you Aave forgotten me. 
I always was an insignificant little snipe. And you’ve become a ¢vemendous big person, 
quite famous, and I suppose you dine with the Queen sometimes. 

“ Bob—that’s my husband—brought home last week a book called ‘ Politics in the 
Household.’ And you were the author. I couldn’t understand it; but it was awfully 
clever. And then I’ve been reading your other books: that one about social science 
stuff I liked. And till last week I never knew you were a great and glorious writer. 
Isn’t that shocking of me? 

“ But, oh, it was so nice to feel my old frump of a Carrie was a distinguished woman ! 
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Do you mind me writing like this? It’s seven years since I last saw you, and such 
wonderful things have happened in those seven years. 

‘‘!’m married: six years ago I was married to Bob—that’s Mr. Morgan. You know 
at Girton I wasn’t at all a bit clever. Now I’m just a humdrum little wife. But it’s 
nice to have a dear husband. And I’ve two little ones—Mabel, five, and Bob, aged two. 

“JT know with your tremendous ideas you'll think I’ve become gw/¢e an ordinary worm. 
You always weve a superior creature. Now that you’re a great person, and know all 
the Members of Parliament, I’m almost frightened of you. 

“But I think you liked Fluffy, and you know Fluffy liked you. So I want you to come 
and see us. Come soon, for I’m sure you needn’t be clever always. 

“With love, 
“ POLLY MORGAN.” 


“Stupid Fluff, and as kittenish as ever,” mused Miss Thacker. “She was a 
giddy little simpleton. And she’s gone the way of the rest of them. Mrs. Morgan! 
And two children, and I suppose half a dozen more in the next ten years. Ugh! 
what a life! But she was a nice little thing, and I’d almost forgotten her.” 

Miss Thacker put the letter on the mantelshelf, and then sat at her desk to 
correct a proof of 
an article written for 
one of the big re- 
views. She had 
reason to be satisfied 
with her career. As 
a girl she was lovely 
to look upon; court 
was paid her, and 
her little sarcasms 
only made her the 
more fascinating. But 
her ambitions lay not 
in the usual path of 
beautiful women ; she 
aspired to a_ higher 
fame. She was 
clever: at college 
success was so easy 
that a little taint 
of contempt towards 
the other girls crept 
into her nature. She 
might have loved a 
man who spoke to 
her of literature, of 
science, of culture. 
The only men who 
ever did that, how- 
ever, were old men. 
More and more she 
became absorbed in 
work. Years came, 
and years went. 
Books from her pen “*Two children... . Ugh! what a life!’” 
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appeared ; she knew she looked upon life dispassionately, and with a clear eye. 
Praise of the learned flowed her way. But still she was hungry for something, 
something she could not define. 

The hunger would come when she was alone in her room, the day’s writing 
finished, the book she had taken up to read lying on her lap, and her eyes rested 
on the leaping flames in the grate. 

“T don’t take enough exercise,” 
moodish.” 

But to-night, when the proof of her article was corrected, and she went back 
to her cosy chair, she took the letter from her old college chum, Polly Blanchard, 
and read it still again. 

**T don’t think I should go and see her. I don’t think we’ve got anything in 
common. She was an affectionate thing, but in these seven years our lives have 
been running along separate roads. She’s probably married to some sleepy tallow- 
merchant, and I daresay spends her morning in the kitchen, and goes out with 
the children in the afternoon, and in the evening darns her husband’s socks, 
That’s just the sort of life that would suit Fluffy.” 

No, Miss Thacker didn’t want to see Mrs. Morgan. <A married friend, with 
children, would be a nuisance. And Mrs. Morgan was six years younger than 
Miss Thacker, and she would ask ridiculous questions, and probably cry and be 
sentimental. She always was flighty and sentimental, was Fluffy. A college 
acquaintance was all right. Eleven years ago, even seven years ago, things were 
very different. 

Still, innate kindness prevented Miss Thacker being rude. The best policy, 
she knew, was to write and quietly hint she was busy and about to leave town, 
and that some day they might meet. But silly Mrs. Morgan would know what 
was meant, and she would cry. She cried very easily. 

“T’ll go once—a mere courtesy call—and then it'll end,” decided Miss Thacker. 
So she wrote a note: 


she used to say; “I’m getting altogether too 


“DEAR Mrs. MORGAN,— 


“Tt was a great pleasure to get your bright letter this afternoon. I am 
glad to find I am not forgotten by my old Girton friend. I’m very busy; but, if I 
may, lll call on Tuesday afternoon. 
“Yours sincerely, 
“CAROLINE THACKER.” 


When Mrs. Morgan got that note the next morning she showed it to her husband. 

“Oh, Bob,” she said, “it isn’t like my old friend Carrie at all. Why, 
she used to write the most splendid letters; but that—don’t you think it’s a 
little cold ?” 

“It’s rather formal,” said Mr. Morgan. 

“And I expected such a different reply. Yet she always did have a contempt 
for the other girls—especially for me. I’m sorry I ever wrote to her. She doesn’t 
want to come, I can read that plainly enough. She’s a very superior person, and 
gives herself airs, and I’m sure she looks down upon me.” 

“ What for?” asked her husband. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 


II. 


Mrs. MorGan was in a tremor of excitement all Tuesday. Miss Thacker was 
only coming for an afternoon cup of tea, but still she couldn’t help feeling the 
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occasion was momentous. She wanted to impress Carrie Thacker that she was 
happy, and she was afraid Carrie Thacker would sniff at the husband and be 
patronising about the children. And, as there was was some vanity in her head, 
she felt nervous. 

From the worldly point of view she had no reason to be abashed. At college 
she had twice as much pin-money as Carrie Thacker ever had. That was because 
she was the daughter of a man who invested successfully in building lots down 
Croydon way, whereas Miss Thacker was but the daughter of a badly paid professor 
at a Scotch university. And she had married well—everybody said the match 
was splendid. Bob Morgan was a good-hearted, level-headed fellow, an excellent 
manager of his father’s real estate offices in the City, a capital golf player and a 
generous husband. And her children, didn’t her heart fell her that no woman had 
been blessed with so sweet a darling as Mabel, or so dear a little fellow as Bob? 
Yet to-day she felt there might be something in her life that was unworthy. In 
buoyancy of spirit she had written to Carrie Thacker. Now she contemplated her 
coming with fear. 

She looked in the mirror. She was still pretty, with the rosebud prettiness of 
a fair woman. She was nearly thirty, but she knew she looked twenty-three. She 
dressed neatly, tastefully. Her manner was sprightly and merry. 

She was like thousands of other women in the suburbs of London. At eighteen 
she talked of art and went to pianoforte recitals. At nineteen the higher culture 
fascinated her. She went to Girton. The first month or two she studied. Then 
she gave tea-parties. The tea-parties were the best part of Girton. At twenty-one 
she had views’ on marriage: the husband was to be either a painter or a novelist. 
At twenty-thrée, however, she was married to an ordinary City man, who caught 
the five-past-nine train in the morning and didn’t get home till a quarter-past six. 

She was happy. A big house, a crowd of friends, a husband who petted 
her, and two children that were the dearest in the world: what more did her 
heart desire ? 

Miss Thacker arrived. Mrs. Morgan had thought it well to receive her in the 
drawing-room. But at the last moment her decorous restraint gave way, and with 
a little cry of delight she ran into the hall to give greeting. The delight was real. 
The cobweb of dread that had been in her mind all day was brushed aside, and 
once more she was the gossipy, frolicsome, effusive schoolgirl. She took both 
Carrie’s hands in hers, held up her head to receive a kiss, and ripples of gladness 
danced crimson on her pretty face. 

They went up arm in arm to the drawing-room. 

“Take off your things,” Polly said, ‘‘ and let us have a talk.” 

She pushed forward a big chair. 

“You remember this, don’t you? It’s the chair I had in my den. You've 
sat in it hundreds of times: sit in it now.” She bumped the cushions to make 
them comfortable. 

Then she sank down on the settee. “Well!” she exclaimed, with a gasp. 

“Well, here we’ve met,” said Miss ‘Thacker. 

They laughed quietly, and looked for an instant at each other. For both women 
were making a mental inventory of the physical changes that had taken place in 
the elapsed seven years since last they had been together. Miss Thacker saw in 
Polly Morgan a happy content: she might still be frivolous and girl-like, but the 
security of her happiness shone in her eyes; her figure was a little rounder, but 
still she looked young—much younger than she actually was. 

Mrs. Morgan saw in Caroline Thacker a gentle softening ot character. The 
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‘* With a little cry of delight she ran into the hall to give greeting.” 


impetuousness of quick intelligence that flashed from her in college days had 
almost gone. In place was a subdued womanliness. Only the drop at the outer 
corner of the lip hinted contempt of life, or maybe a hidden sorrow. 

The married woman, however, instinctively felt an inferiority. In mere physique 


Miss Thacker would attract attention in a drawing-room, when hardly an eye 
would turn to Mrs. Morgan. The mould of Miss Thacker’s features, a certain 
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queenliness of walk, above all a certain disdain in the way she carried her head, 
gave her that quality, prized above beauty among woman—distinction. 

“ And you're married,” said Miss Thacker at last. 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Morgan with a half blush, “ married and done for, with a 
big house and servants and babies and all the rest of it.” 

“ How delightful!” There was a suggestion of sarcasm in the remark. 

Polly Morgan was not clever enough to see it. “Do you think so?” she asked. 

“Of course I do.” 

“Well, it is nice to be married, anyway,” Polly exclaimed, with a little gush 
of conviction. “I want you to meet Bob,—though he’s a terrible coward in the 
presence of clever women, so you mustn’t take advantage of him. He’s a good, 
dear, old fellow, and he gives me whatever I want, and I have just my own way 
in everything. Why don’t you get married ?” 

It was a brusque question, innocent enough, intended half as a joke—but 
tactless. Miss Thacker laughed awkwardly. ‘Oh, I’m much too busy for frivolities 
like that,” and then she closed her lips and the smile went from her face like 
the shutting of a door. 

“Ah, but there’s hope yet,” Polly blundered on. “It’s never too late to 
wed.” 

“You used not to talk like that,” Miss Thacker made a struggle to say. 

“Oh, hoity-toity ! didn’t we have rum ideas at Girton? But what a difference 
marriage makes to ideas! Marriage is a great disillusioner.” 

“I’m sorry to hear you say it,” said Miss Thacker, pushing a strain of mirth 
into the remark. 

“Not the way you think, though. But have some tea. Do you still keep up 
your habit of abjuring sugar—and the other sweet things of life? All right: no 
sugar. Do you think I look a very staid old married woman? Oh no—no 
compliments ; but I’m not the giddy little thing I used to be. Ah me!” and she 
sighed mockingly. ‘Oh, the disillusionment I meant,” she suddenly added, “is 
that marriage knocks all the silliness out of you, doesn’t it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“But it does. Do you know, I’m a regular match-maker. To every man and 
every woman I say, ‘Go and get married—it’s splendid.’ ” 

“Don’t they tell you the A‘sop fable about the fox that lost his tail ?” 

“No; they’re not so rude. And you, Carrie, you’re just as sarcastic as ever. 
That’s why I like you. But it’s nice to see you and think of old times. And 
the changes all these years! Here you’ve become a great author, and poor little 
me owns a couple of babies.” 

“You're the more fortunate,” said Miss Thacker. 

“Oh, I know it,” laughed Mrs Morgan. “It’s splendid to be clever, but I 
don’t envy you one bit. I’m just as proud of my babies as—as . . . well, as you are 
of your books. But, Carrie dear, you don’t know what real happiness is. You 
don’t really! It’s nice to see your name in the newspaper, I dare say, and to have 
bald-headed, deaf old men quote your opinion, and all that. If I were like you I 
would like it. But I’m not like you. I’ve got my two little children, and all my 
life is wrapped up in them. Little Bobbie was ill last month. I thought I should 
have gone mad. And then it was just like the summer coming again after cruel 
winter when he began to get well. ... We did hope the first one would be a 
boy. But Mabel came—she’s a lovely darling—and then when Bobbie came we 
were both very happy. But he’s not really strong, and when he falls ill it’s like 
knives going into my heart. Sometimes I think I’m a wicked woman, having all 
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the joys of life, and yet, when Bobbie is sick, I’d give them all up if only he 
would be spared.” 

A couple of tears gathered in the little woman’s eyes. She brushed them 
aside, and then, smiling between wet eyelashes, said, “Now, am I not a silly, 
snivelling like this? And you don’t understand ; I can see you don’t understand. 
Won’t you have some more tea?” 

Miss Caroline Thacker handed over the cup without saying a word. She was 
of an unemotional nature, and this overflow of sentimental motherhood touched 
no responsive chord. She disliked exhibitions of feeling at any time; more 
particularly she disliked tears. Tears irritated her. And a mother’s babble about 
her children had always, in her eyes, something of the ridiculous. Weakness of 
character was its cause. She had never known children; she had never tasted 
love. She had never wandered into the garden of the affections, but she had an 
idea there were more weeds than flowers in it. 

Suddenly Mrs. Morgan, her eyes still liquid, looked across at her old friend. 
“ How selfish of me! I’ve been talking about myself and the children when 
I ought to be talking about you. You'll forgive me, Carrie, but—but somehow— 
you know I’m quite a common little creature, and my thoughts of happiness run 
always in the same line. Now, what have you been doing? You're just the same 
old Carrie, only you’re quieter. I always was a chatterbox, but you ... Well, tell 
me all about it!” 

Miss Thacker leant back and glanced at her married friend with a weary 
smile. “Oh, I’ve been working: sometimes my books sell well, sometimes 
they don’t. If only I were a novelist, I might make lots of money, but people 
don’t buy dull books on social science: they borrow them or get them out of 
a library.” 

“But you meet great and important people, don’t you?” asked Polly, with an 
inquiring look. 

“Oh, sometimes, yes. But I’ve not much time to go running about. I’ve so 
much work to do—it isn’t all praise and invitations to dinner. I’m writing a book 
now: there’s four months’ hard work in it.” 

“What's it about?” 

“The training of children.” 

“ But, Carrie, what do you know about the training of children ?” 

Miss Thacker caught sight of the hidden laugh. ‘More than you think,” 
she replied. “You know something about them practically; I study them 
theoretically.” 

“Out of your—your—— 

“Yes, out of my inner consciousness.” 

There had been a mental estrangement between the women at meeting. But 
it evaporated, and they chatted of the old days. ‘The vivacity of Mrs. Morgan’s 
character bubbled on the top; she was all lightheartedness and affection. Miss 
Thacker, acute-minded and given to the study of disposition, began to appreciate 
the strata of good womanliness in her friend. Since her college days she herself 
had been cut off from women with laughter on their lips. She felt this now. 
The thought came into her mind that she must be something of an old fogey. It 
was a thought that brought a shock, yet caused the almost extinguished ember 
of her womanliness to glow with a new light. She was to brood over it in 
later days. 

“Do you know,’ 
see the children.” 


” 


? 


said Mrs. Morgan, simulating reproof, “ you’ve never asked to 
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“T ought to have done, oughtn’t I? But, Fluffy, you know I don’t want you 
to be more conceited over them than necessary.” 

“Do you think I am conceited about my children ?” 

The bell was rung and the maid asked to bring Mabel and Bobbie down. 


Ill. 


Miss THACKER went back to her flat. She didn’t work that evening: work 
was repugnant. She sat in her chair and tried to read. But when her eye had 
followed line by line to the bottom of the page, she suddenly found she had no 
recollection of what her eye had seen. For she was thinking of something else: 
she was thinking of Polly Morgan, her buoyant, transparent happiness, the tall, 
quiet-mannered man she called Bob, and the two children. 

She had always been patronising to Polly. Polly in the old days had looked up 
to her and admired her as a saint. She had been laughingly envious of Carrie 
Thacker’s cleverness, and she was proud to be her friend. But that had changed. 
Mrs. Morgan had something in her life which Caroline Thacker felt that she, 
herself, had missed. 

Gradually into her consciousness—unwillingly and resisted—it dawned that her 
little friend, Fluffy, had advanced in true womanliness whilst she had slipped behind. 
She fought hard against the thought, but it won at last, that Mrs. Morgan was 
the better woman of the two. How she came to think so she could not tell; it 
came to her in a breath of intuition. And she was sad. 

She mused silently and long. ‘The coals crackled in the grate. She heard the 
swish of the rain on her windows; the dull rumble of the omnibuses in the 
great London outside reached her ear. She heard the postman’s heavy boots 
clattering up the stairs of the flats. Rat-tat at this door, rat-tat at that. His boots 
made a great noise all the way down, and then the outer door banged. ‘There had 
been no letter for her. 

A young married couple lived in the flat above. She could hear loud chatter 
and laughter. Then a film crossed her eyes, and the fire in the hearth looked 
blurred. She was lonely. 


IV. 


AND so it came about that Miss Caroline Thacker—maiden lady of thirty-five, 
a little contemptuous in manner, a little patronising to women not so clever as 
she, a trifle resentful of proffered friendship, always cold—came to understand that 
the satisfaction she had in her life was a satisfaction with limitations, and that on 
her road lay disappointment and tears. 

At first there was an unacknowledged resentment towards Mrs. Morgan. Fluffy 
had no right to be so inconsiderately happy. But Fluffy came to see her friend, 
and made her friend come often to see her. Fluffy’s winsomeness was more than 
a match for Miss Thacker’s obduracy. The battle waged for two months, and Miss 
Thacker was beaten. She was rather glad she had lost. 

And now she was a constant visitor at the Morgans’ house. Mr. Morgan was 
“terribly plebeian.” He was good-mannered, optimistic, and had a modest humour. 
He had crude ideas about the things that interested Miss Thacker. But he had 
no pretensions. He was the kind of man for whom, six months before, Miss 
Thacker would have confessed contempt ; but now she found delight in his big- 
hearted boyishness. Babies she had abhorred; yet here she was unbending and 
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making friends with Mabel, a bonny, fair-haired duplication of her mother, and 
Bob, a weak little fellow, always ailing. Caroline Thacker took long months to 
learn why Polly Morgan’s love seemed fixed on her puny son. 

Was she degenerating ? she often asked herself. Why was it she found pleasure 
among the members of this ordinary suburban family? Why didn’t she keep to 
her books and friends that were learned ? 

The answer would not come. But on Bobbie’s birthday she bought him a 
wooden horse and sent it to Putney with her love. 


V. 


EARLY spring came. It was the busy season in the real estate market, and 
Mr. Morgan was much away from home. Bobbie was again ill; this time it was 
fever ; his little frame was hardly strong enough to resist the disease. The doctor 
hinted quietly that the worst might happen. 

The sunshine went from the life of frolicsome Mrs. Morgan. She never 
complained ; the pain at her heart was too sore for tears. But she watched her 
boy, nursed him constantly, took little rest. 

There was one terrible night. It was the climax of Bobby’s sickness. If he 
weathered it, he would recover. But he was so weak, and frail, and tiny! There 
was nothing to do but wait. Mabel was sent to bed early. She did not realise 
that before dawn there might be no brother Bob. Mr. and Mrs. Morgan sat 
down in the sick room, waiting. The little sufferer lay on the bed panting 
quickly, unconscious. About ten o’clock the doctor came. He did not remove 


his gloves. He walked quietly into the bedroom, and stood for a moment by 
the bedside. 


“T’d wet his lips now and then,” he suggested. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Morgan. 

Mr. Morgan went downstairs with the doctor. 

“There’s nothing we can do, is there?” asked the father, helplessly. 

“Don’t disturb him. Let me know in the morning.” 

Then he went away. 

Mr. Morgan climbed to the bedroom again. His wife sat before the fire. She 
was pale, and black streaks were beneath her eyes. Mutely her heart was crying 
out for sympathy, but she said no word. ‘The big husband would have liked to 
have soothed her. But he would have been awkward offering sympathy, even to 
his wife ; so he sat apart and turned the pages of a book. 

Now and then he rose and crossed to the bed. 

‘“ How is he, dear?” the mother asked. 

** Sleeping.” 

The hours went. Once the husband said, “ Won’t you lie down, dear, just for 
half an hour? I'll wake you if necessary.” 

“T’d rather sit here.” 

The silence was long. ‘They could both hear the panting of their son. Also 
they could hear the dull click of the big clock down in the hall. Mrs. Morgan 
never remembered having heard it before. 

Busy were the thoughts of these two people. Their first great sorrow was upon 
them. It did not stun. At times Mrs. Morgan even forgot the boy. She counted 
the bars in the grate from top to bottom. ‘There were four. She wondered if the 
number was the same from bottom to the top? For a long time she looked at 
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the pattern on the wall-paper. Her eye counted the roses. The printed roses 
were in pale printed diamond panels. She followed the sweep of those panels 
from the bottom corner of the wall up to the roof. She counted the number 
of panels from floor to ceiling. Then she recalled having seen the funeral of 
a baby. ‘The coffin was very tiny and white, and a man carried it under his 
arm. She wondered if Bobbie’s coffin would be white. 


~~ 


“The silence was long. They could both hear the panting of their son.” 
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Mr. Morgan went to the window and peeped out. 
“It’s morning,” he said. He crossed to the bed, and looked at his son. He 
came to his wife, and asked softly, “Shall I wake one of the servants to make 
you some tea?” 

“No, thank you, dear.” 

The black night passed, and the grey day came. A cart or two rumbled along. 
A couple of message boys went past, whistling. 

Suddenly Bobbie gave a cry. Mother and father ran to him. He had 
awakened from his sleep ; he had slipped back into consciousness. He was looking 
about anxiously. 

“IT want my Auntie Carrie,” he said. 

Then the well-gates of the mother’s heart were opened, and she buried her 
face in the pillow of the son that had been given back to life. 


VI. 


Miss THACKER came early. She too had spent a wakeful night. She was at the 
Morgans’ by breakfast. 

“How is he?” she asked nervously, for a great fear whitened her cheek. 

Polly Morgan kissed her, and laughed hysterically through the tears. 

They went up to the sick room. Bobbie had dozed off again. The two women 
sat on the couch by the far window. 

“The first person he asked for when he awoke this morning,” said Mrs. Morgan, 
“was for his Aunt Carrie.” 

Miss Thacker felt a cold wave sweep over her; then her cheeks had a sudden 
glow, but her lips remained like ice. 

“People that he likes he always calls auntie,” added Mrs. Morgan. 

Caroline Thacker, maiden lady, thirty-five, cold, disdainful, said nothing for a 
minute. But her whole frame shook; an agony gazed from her eyes; there was 
a quiver of the lip. 

Suddenly she bent her head and clasped her hands. “O God,” she muttered, 
“it is awful—awful ! ” 

Polly Morgan put her arms about her, kissed her, stroked back the ruffled hair. 

“What is it?” she whispered. 

“It’s been so hard to bear—so hard!” 

“What is so hard? Tell me: tell Fluffy!” 

“My loneliness, my great, terrible, wearying loneliness. Oh, I’m so lonely, so 
lonely, Fluffy.” 

“Tell me,” soothed the little woman; “itll be easier for you if you tell ; 
tell me all.” 

“Fluffy,” said the other, subdued, but with pain in the tone of her voice, “I 
feel so lonely. I never knew it till I came here and saw you and your happiness, 
and your husband and your children. I knew, of course, about the happiness of 
having loved ones, of loving and being loved ; but I only knew it as I know a book 
I've never read. I never thought about it, I didn’t care about it; I had other 
things—success, literary, scientific; I never dreamt there was anything else in the 
world. And then when I saw you, your happiness, your happiness in the love of 
your husband and children, at first I thought it common and ordinary. But 
somehow, Fluffy, I loved you, and I always loved poor sick little Bobbie. I envied 
you that you had the nursing of him. And then I learnt something else.” 

The two women sat clasped hand in hand, looking into one another’s faces 
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the young wife listening to the confessions of the elder woman who was no wife, 
the mother hearing the heart-cry of a woman who was no mother. 

“T wonder,” said Caroline Thacker, “if there are many women in London like 
¢ me. There must be thousands. Ah!” and there came a wisp of a smile, “I’m 
a not too old to forget that I’m a woman. In the end, I daresay, Fluffy, I'll wear 
better than you. But, oh, these last few months I’ve been learning that I’m an 
outcast. I’ve been hungering all my life for love, and I never knew it. And now 
it’s too late—think, Fluffy, it’s too, foo late! Coming here, seeing you, seeing the 
children, many a time I’ve gone away and in my dull room I’ve sat by the hour 
and cried, ‘O God, that I had a child to love!’ And God mocked me. I loved 
4 Bobbie, and thought how much more I would have loved him had he been my 
; very own. But Bobbie was yours; you were the only person who could hold him 
d to your heart and call him Child. Fluffy, you hold the prize of life: you have the 
love of a child.” 
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“The woman who was no mother made no answer.” 


“ But Bobbie asked for his Aunt Carrie when he awoke,” said Mrs. Morgan, softly. 

God’s sunshine entered the window and fell upon the hair of these two women, 
one fair, the other dark, and both nestling side by side. 

“In good time the great joy may be yours,” said the woman who was a mother. 

But the woman who was no mother made no answer. 


Joun Foster FRASER. 


—— 


Goldweigher's Field. 


REMBRANDT AND HIS ETCHINGS. 


T is a bold thing to say, but yet I think it is a true one,—and the saying 
| is welcome to surprise the academic and conventional,—that if the painted 
work of Rembrandt did not exist at all, and if his drawings were unknown, the 
three hundred etchings that he wrought during some forty years of labour would 
assert for him, amongst all capable judges, a claim to that place, precisely, which 
he is now admitted to occupy. It is not that in saying this I wish to underrate 
for a moment the skill of the pure colourist, the dexterity of the juggler who 
plays with subtle hue, the master of the material which is applied to prepared 
canvas; but that if one asks one’s self, “ What are the qualities, really, which in 
any Art lead us to assign to the practitioner of it his particular and permanent 
station?” one finds shortly that one’s answer has to be the following, or 
something like it: “The qualities are an alert freshness and comprehensiveness 
of spirit, an individual vision of the world, and the knowledge how best to wield 
the instrument by which that vision is expressed.” 

In the case of a writer, language is the instrument, and Sterne’s or Moliére’s 
perception and sensitiveness are made evident in words. In the case of a pictorial 
artist, paint may be the instrument, or water colour, or the humble but expressive 
pencil,—or the instrument may be that which was Rembrandt’s more than any 
other’s: it may be the needle of the etcher. 

I hope that, in my enumeration of the qualities of intellect and craftsmanship 
that make for excellence in creative Literature and in pictorial Design, I have cut 
the ground from under the feet of those who advocate the work of craftsmen 
merely—those who consider that in (¢echnigue lies the end as well as the 
beginning of success. Even to the most casual of the students of the Arts—- 
to the most superficial observer of the means whereby the several performers may 
produce their effects, in story, drawing, print—it can scarcely be necessary to say 
that a command of ¢echnigue must be demanded by the severe and accurate judge. 
But the genius of a man of the first order—a Goethe, Coleridge, Balzac, Rembrandt, 
Turner—is, as it seems to me, misunderstood altogether, if the flexibility and 
freshness of spirit and the originality of vision are not remembered and_ praised 
when we praise too the excellent command of technical means. And in the case 
of Rembrandt, the character and charm of whose three hundred etchings are the 
theme of my discourse, the first thing to take account of is that we have to deal 
not only with a conjuror of the brush and a magician of the needle, but with a 
deep soul. An dme d’édite—that is the true phrase for it: a being not above human 
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faults, but’ above average 
human excellence ; a reveller 
in pageantry, who yet had a 
tender eye for the large lines 
of simple landscape ; an artist 
who, with masculine percep- 
tion of the import of material 
things, was alive, constantly 
and keenly, also, to the con- 
cerns of the spirit ; a judge 
of character, who understood 
and who dissected all that he 
portrayed ; a man of feeling, 
who rendered to the full the 
pathos of age, of suffering, 
and of death—who somehow 
rendered also, as in the wistful 
portrait of the Prince of 
Orange, the incommunicable 
pathos of Youth. 

Over all Rembrandt’s 
work, from the beginning to 
the end of it, as much on 
canvas as in drawing, as 
much in drawing as in etch- Sketches (with head of Rembrandt). 
ing, there reigns an absolute 
sincerity. It was himself that he expressed. Warped by no prejudice, modified by 
no fashion, his art, during the generation and a_ half in which he did his joyful 
labour—in the midst of personal triumph, in the midst, too, of personal disaster— 
recorded his own unaffected perception of the outward world and his own profound 
vision of the souls and the experiences of men. ‘To study his work, therefore, is, 
if we have the wit, to have the opportunity to glean from it that which it is open 
to us to glean always from the greatest Classics—the richer harvest of a familiarity 
not alone with technical achievement, but with the great, deep way of apprehending 
Life and the world. 

From youth to age Rembrandt expressed himself in Etching. One of his first 
prints—the subject known to many by Wilson’s title of it, “ Head of a Woman 
lightly etched,” which Mr. Hamerton praised so justly—is the earliest of his known 
portraits of his mother ; and that shows already mastery of character and mastery 
of line, as the lady, with the pardonable vanity of the handsome, the pardonable 
self-appreciation of one who was scarcely less a woman of the world because she 
was dourgeoise by station, smiles her sagacious, kindly, genial smile, and lives with 
Whistler’s “ Portrait of his Mother,” with Holbein’s “ Erasmus,” with Latour’s pastels 
that glow sober yet vivid on the walls of the Museum of Saint Quentin. It is a 
sketch, and consummate. His very last print—so it is generally accepted—is that 
“Woman with the Arrow” which, unless the place be given to the print often 
miscalled “ Wegresse couchée,” is the most tolerable of his nudities. It is not faultless 
in draughtsmanship; or, if it is faultless in draughtsmanship, then how deficient 
was the model in perfection of form! But, in a fine impression—and in etching, 
if the impression be not fine, the work does not exist—how alive is the figure ! 
The flesh, how supple! The pose—the grace of the faulty. The light how glowing, 
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Rembrandt drawing, 


and the shade how velvety! You forgive—it may be rather that you scarcely 
notice—the inexplicable mixture of realism with the classic. The side of a_ bed, 
the young thing sitting on it: Degas might have conceived the figure thus. But it 
is not pure realism, for she holds an arrow—suggests some light allegory, as much, 
save for her imperfections, as some nudity of Titian’s or Tintoret’s—just that 
touch of the Classic, that one remove from the actual, Rembrandt’s tribute to 
an art inspired by higher thought, by fancy more elegant, than any that it was the 
privilege, generally, of the art of Amsterdam to show. 

Between that early etching, the first of his mother’s portraits, and this final one, 
his last record of the body, to which he has imparted a slimmer charm than that 
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which did belong unquestionably to Hendrickje Stoffels, the young and sympathetic 
companion of his later years (recorded, opulent and somewhat sensuous, in the 
great Edinburgh picture), the range of Rembrandt, in some three hundred prints, 
is almost inconceivably great. Several of his plates, and these not really the least 
attractive, are, like the rare sheet of studies, with the portrait of Rembrandt himself 
(No. 82 in the catalogue of Mr. Middleton-Wake), so to put it, thumb-nail 
sketches as he passed upon his way and was struck and interested by this or that 
countenance, this or that gesture. Many deal with Sacred Subjects, and invariably 
with a directness, a homeliness one might say almost, that is his alone. It would 
have been impossible so to have conceived the incidents of Bible Story if Rembrandt 
had not so pro- oe iii — 

foundly believed ‘ q 
in them. ‘The : 
conventional and 
perfunctory are al- 
together banished. 
And though, for 
reasons that the 
present place 
would not perhaps 
be quite the fittest 
for dwelling on, 
the Sacred Sub- 
jects of this great 
Dutch master do 
not attract or 
charm as_ the 
portraits and the 
landscapes do, 
there is yet in 
them a world of 
material for serious 
study: in them 
invention and 
imagination enrich 
a treatment forti- 
fied already by 
closeness of obser- 
vation, His mind 
is stored ; his spirit is devout. In the “ Death of the Virgin” he takes advantage ot 
tradition—gives us therefore not only St. Joseph moved at his loss, St. Luke with 
hand on wrist as feeling the pulse of the dying, but (as Mr. Middleton-Wake 
reminds us) a company of Apostles, brought miraculously, legend says, from distant 


Rembrandt's Mother—‘ au voile noir.” 


missions; and, above, are angels and cherubim. A religious composition better 
known to the public is the “Christ healing the Sick” or, as it is called often, 
“The Hundred-Guilder Print.” It got that latter mame because, during that 
portion of his life in which Rembrandt was popular, the then substantial sum of a 
hundred guilders was wont to be obtained for it, when, out of Rembrandt’s studio, 
an impression of it was sold. Its intense reality and homely pathos—the qualities 
in it which have influenced, so greatly, later and now living etchers like M. Legros 
and Mr, Strang—gave it immediate value. And since those days a fine impression 
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has always had its price, though it should be said here that the difference in money 
value, established more particularly in our own generation, between a fine impression 
of the most rare “ First State” of this plate and the less rare but often as desirable 
“Second,” is a fantastic difference, dependent only upon relative difficulty of 
acquisition. Thank goodness, even now a twenty-pound note will buy sometimes 
a most desirable Rembrandt etching. A couple of hundred guineas is required to 
buy a fine impression of the Second State of the “ Hundred Guilder”; and of a 
First State, could it come into the market, there is every reason for knowing that 
two thousand pounds would be about the ransom. 

In various branches of his practice, Rembrandt’s fame is about equally dependent 
on picture, drawing, and original print; but I take leave to ask the reader to 
impress upon his own mind that in one branch, the branch of Landscape, that is 
not so at all. Lord Lansdowne’s “ Mill,” a famous landscape at Cassel, and a few 
other landscapes scattered about collections private and public, could not, however 
undeniable their art and however complete their charm, secure for Rembrandt that 
exalted place amongst the makers of Landscape which the drawings give and which 
is given yet more by the etchings. It may be asked, naturally enough, “Why were 





Rembrandt’s painted landscapes so few—his mastery being so great?” The answer 
is, that like our own Gainsborough’s, a century later, they were painted, most 
of them, for his own personal delight. The painted landscape of Rembrandt 
could not have been warmly appreciated by a generation that made difficult the 
life of Hobbema, and that extended welcome less to Wynants and De Koninck 
than to the Dutchmen who had become Italianised in theme and treatment. 
How, then, about the drawings and the etchings? Well, the truth is, with 
these it mattered little. The drawings were generally masterly brief studies. In 
the case of the etchings even, hours, not weeks for the most part—a day and not 
a month—had been bestowed on the performance. For Rembrandt, with at least 
some other sources of income, it was enough to have had the delight of doing it ; 
and then, here and there a friend--the Burgomaster Six perhaps, or Uytenbogaert, 
the Receiver-General to the States of Holland—would want an impression or so. 
There was the little sketch “ Six’s Bridge ”—a decisive, plain-sailing, by no means 
particularly picturesque record of the wooden way whose name is associated with 
Rembrandt’s lifelong friend. There is the ‘“Goldweigher’s Field”—his estate, 
rather: the estate of Uytenbogaert, lying a few miles from Amsterdam ; its pavilion 
and ornamental water, the surrounding lands, the modest, healthy uplands, the trees 
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Death of the Virgin, 


and towers, a bird’s-eye view, a very panorama of slightly undulating plain that 
stretches to the Zuyder Zee. Of Rembrandt’s etched landscapes—which are rare 
generally—this is one of the rarer, one of the more important. Art like that does 
not captivate at just the first glance at it; but, with knowledge, comes a deep 
appreciation of the vision and the chronicle. 

Two other landscapes I should wish to name as at least the equals of this one, 
and both of them, it may be, are easier to receive, easier for the little-trained eye to 
enjoy promptly. One is the “ Large Landscape with a Cottage and Dutch Hay-barn ” ; 
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the other is the “Landscape with a Ruined Tower.” ‘The first is a record of 
sunshine ; the second, of the more dramatic weather that threatens storm. ‘The first 
is the more intricate. Little in keeping with the fashions of our moment, in the art 
of landscape, is it to present within the limits of a single composition a view so varied 
and so elaborately wrought. But Rembrandt, even more than Turner, could achieve 
without any loss of unity of impression the presentation or suggestion of every fact 
of the scene ; and the piece remains “ modern,” though a Classic. The “ Landscape 
with a Ruined Tower,” broad, decisive, concentrated, is, in a sense, an anticipation 
of the method of Constable: the interest centring less in formal elegance of line 
or placid light than in the strong realisation of the forces of Nature—a vivid broad 
illumination and an ominous shadow, and the expression of these exalting somehow 
the features of an everyday land, as emotion transfigures a face. ‘The “ tower,” the 
close observer may inform me— 
thinking of the title—is not “ruined ” ; 
for here is its domed roof. Yes, 
but in the First State only,—which 
we happen to reproduce,—and that 
is so rare that it is doubtful if it 
had ever been examined by the 
cataloguer who bestowed upon the 
etching the name by which it is 
still indicated. 

Although the etched landscape 
of Rembrandt, in its singular union 
of simplicity and learning, in the 
close, uncustomary alliance of Style 
with personal impression, stands 
well-nigh alone, and suffices as the 
basis of a reputation as great as 
Titian’s, Claude’s, or Poussin’s,— 
and one which now, with only 
slight and temporary declension, has 
endured for two hundred years— 
we have yet to give consideration 
to his triumph in that branch of 
Art with which, in the mind of 
the average educated person, he is 

Portrait of a Boy. more generally identified—I mean 

Portraiture: which means to some 

the taking of superficial likeness, and to some the revelation of character. For 
this reason and that, every industrious and thoughtful, as well as every careless, 
student of pictorial Art, has his own favourites in portraiture: there is our pride 
in Reynolds, our joy in Gainsborough, our wonder at the magic of Velasquez, our 
steady confidence in truth when Holbein is the draughtsman, our grave and brooding 
satisfaction over the august portraiture of the Venetians. But Rembrandt unites 
men’s suffrages—carries with him even those who admire most warmly this painter’s 
unswerving veracity and that one’s fluent grace. And as one thinks what was the 
human material which furnished elements for the creations of Rembrandt—the old 
men and the women and the youths of Amsterdam—one thinks all the more, how 
exalted was the vision, and yet how firmly with his feet on earth stood the man 
to whom it was vouched safe! Over and over again, the needle, as the brush, of 
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Rembrandt, has been 
occupied with a face 
which had no beauty 
—at all events no 
formal beauty—that 
we should desire him. 
He has given it in- 
terest and dignity— 
dignity without - a 
touch of the artificial 
or pretentious ; the 
dignity of the in- 
dividual soul in its 
best hours. He did 
this more or less at 
all times, but he did 
it more markedly in 
his later time than 
in his earlier; for, 
wonderful as was the 
completeness of 
Rembrandt’s art 
within its _ self-set 
limits in even his 
earliest time, he had 
in common with the 
greatest of creative 
and critical intellects 
that gift of long de- 
velopment, of steady ihlnsn te ona 
progression. Rem- 
brandt was no juvenile prodigy. As time passed, as experience gathered, as mis- 
fortunes saddened—at all events in certain lonely hours—the spirit of a man of 
whom upon the whole indeed it may be said fairly that he 


** rose distinct 
Above slave-sorrows, to his chariot linked,” 


Rembrandt’s command of the instruments of his employment became only more 
complete, if also his method was more summary. More and more sonorous were 
the notes he uttered, and the vox humana stop, which is absent in colder craftsmen, 
sounded with increased frequency and more assured appeal. 

Of course in Portraiture, though he succeeds always, he succeeds best when 
his themes are the best. With the exception of “Clément de Jonghe,” with the 
exception of “Lutma,” with the exception perhaps of “Jan Six”—etched by him 
many years before he wrought the noble painted portrait which is owned still by 
a descendant of its sitter (Mr. Six van Hillegom of Amsterdam)—Rembrandt is 
most profoundly interesting, most penetrating, most sympathetic, when it is this or 
that member of his own family who serves as his model. Once or twice at least he 
portrayed the features of his son; several times those of his mother, whom in the 
“Mere de Rembrandt au voile noir” he records in an hour of austere and guarded 
meditation, as in the “ Head of a Woman lightly etched” he records her in the 
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The Burgomaster Jan Six, 
relaxation of social ease. Many times, in drawing, print, and picture, he portrayed 
his wife, Saskia—in moods that seemed to vary with his own: now perched upon 


his knee, in the Dresden canvas of almost aggressive buoyancy and self-satisfaction ; 


now demure and pretty, in a Berlin drawing; now radiant and almost stately in 
the “Great Jewish Bride,” so it is said—though I find least witn 
now the healthy, blameless animal of Mrs. Joseph’s golden canvas; now the sick, 
worn woman, with vitality gone, eye dimmed, life surely ebbing, of the lovely and 
pathetic little etching which Sir Seymour Haden was, I think, the first to christen 
“The Dying Saskia.” 


of her here— 
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But oftener than he depicted any member of his family—and oftener much 
than he thought fit to give expression to the cordial, youthful face and ample 
contours of Hendrickje Stoffels—he had recourse to his own countenance. In the 
great series of what the Germans call “self-portraits” we may trace the changes in 
his air from spirited youth to burdened age. To-day he is comely, clean, and fit. 
To-morrow, after a night of revelry it may be—for from few human experiences did 
Rembrandt, any more than Goethe, stand aside—he is haggard and “to pieces.’ 
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Landscape with a Ruined Tower, 





Then he is proud in cap and feather ; he buckles on his sword. Or, aged a little, 
he paints himself in loose gown, palette in hand, it may be, and mahl-stick at 
his side. ‘Then, heavy and stooping, baggy below the eyes, with mouth tender yet 
saddened, trouble has come upon him from all the ends of the earth. He totters, 
scarcely yet irresolute,.but weighed down certainly by years and sorrows; his wife 
long gone; his fame obscured; his means narrow; and, save for the sustaining 
power of his art, and one hopes, at least, for the consolation of one deep affection, 
anxiety in all his hours. We will not leave him like this—though like this we 
find him in Lord Iveagh’s immortal picture, and in one or two representations of 
kindred character in Vienna and at St. Petersburg. We will leave him happy in 
his drawing. It is an etching of scarcely surpassable interest, existing in many 
“States ”—a print to be avoided in the later, which are flat and expressionless ; to 
be cherished in all the earlier, of which the one that we reproduce is rarest, first, 
most vigorous. Observe its slashing directness. With blow to left and blow to 
right, so to say it, on the copper, he hacks his way triumphantly and speedily to 
his goal. He is the master of all methods. Here, as in so much besides, he has 
been broad and rapid. In the “ Burgomaster Six ”—which has something of the 
quality of a mezzotint—how tender and how slow! In the “Clément de Jonghe” 
—a printseller of Amsterdam—how large yet subtle! He is the master of many an 
instrument. I apply to him the phrase, and the implied eulogy, of Robert Browning 
—he “blows through brass,” but he can “breathe through silver.” 
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APTAIN McINTYRE had spent more than forty years in the British 
merchant service, and during that time had never succeeded in saving 
enough money to marry, much less to realise his dream of a cottage on 

the sea-shore, and a garden where he could raise his own vegetables. But the 
day came when he had the good fortune, during a voyage from Rio to Liverpool, 
to pick up and tow into port an abandoned French liner. The ship and her 
cargo were immensely valuable, and Captain MclIntyre’s share of the salvage 
amounted to nearly fifteen thousand pounds. On the top of this an eccentric old 
man, who had once made a long voyage as a passenger with McIntyre, and 
professed that the Captain had pulled him through an attack of cholera, died, and 
left McIntyre ten thousand pounds more. Being thus a rich man, the Captain 
promptly abandoned the sea, and bought a cottage on the Cornish coast, five miles 
from the railway station, and at least two miles from any other house. He lived 
entirely alone, except for his one servant, a man who had been the cook of 
the Captain’s last ship, and had gladly followed the improved fortunes of his 
commander. 

The cottage was built from the designs of Captain McIntyre. It consisted of 
only one story, and the kitchen and servant’s bedroom occupied a smaller building 
at the end of the garden. The Captain’s determination that the “galley should be 
separate from the house, and that the cook should not bunk in the same cabin 
with his master” was strongly opposed by the builder, but in the end he was 
compelled to yield. No other servant, male or female, was admitted to the 
cottage under any pretext, and the Captain’s sole companion was a large tabby 
cat, who would sit in a chair opposite to his master and answer the latter’s 
remarks with sympathetic mews, which the cook declared the Captain understood 
quite as well as he understood English. During the day the Captain cultivated 
his cabbages and potatoes, and in the evening he read thoelogical books. He 
would undoubtedly have lived happily in his retirement had it not been that he 
fell a victim to the desire to invent things. 
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‘‘He wore an exaggerated copy of the dress of an agricultural labourer.” 


I had known the Captain for many years. We had been shipmates together ; 
and once, when we were shipwrecked on the Spanish coast, I had owed my life 
to his bravery and capacity. I not only felt under great obligations to him, but 
I had a most sincere liking for the simple-minded, honest old man. So one 
morning, when I received a telegram from him asking me to run down to his 
cottage for a few days, I lost no time in obeying. I found him well and in 
excellent spirits. He wore an exaggerated copy of the dress of an agricultural 
labourer, and in his conversation studiously avoided any expression that smacked 
of the sea. He showed me through his cottage and over his garden, conversing 
of vegetables and crops with the manner of a man who had spent his life on a 
farm. Nevertheless, the habit of a lifetime could not be easily overcome. He 
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would speak of “overhauling” his potato hills, of “setting up” the vines that 
were trained against the garden wall; and I overheard him giving directions to 
his servant to “strike a cask of ale down into the cellar, and to let him know 
how much coal there was in the ‘ bunkers.’” 

The Captain was ordinarily a very silent man, but after supper he talked with 
much fluency concerning a torpedo that he had invented. Said he: “ What’s 
wanted of a torpedo? You want it to go straight to the mark, and to explode 
when it gets there. That’s just what the torpedoes now in use won’t do. You 
aim one at a vessel, say half a mile from you. It may run straight for that 
vessel and hit it, but the chances are two to one that it won’t. You're lucky if 
it doesn’t do anything worse than missing the mark. It may hit a vessel of your 
own fleet, or turn round and come back at you. Then again, it is expected to 
explode by concussion, but the apparatus for exploding it is in the forward end, 
and unless the thing hits the mark end-on it won’t explode. Now, my torpedo 
will keep a straight course, and it will explode when it hits the mark, no matter 
how it hits it. It’s the only torpedo in existence that is safe and trustworthy.” 

“You've tested it, of course?” I asked. “Lots of inventions are all right in 
theory, but when you come to test them they won’t work.” 

“T’ve tested its steering qualities no end of times. The bay here is just the 
right place for experiments. There isn’t another house on the shore except mine, 
and it isn’t more than two or three times a week that a fishing-boat comes into 
the bay. I could have blown up a vessel every day without attracting any attention 
if I'd had money to spend in buying vessels; but I couldn’t see that there was 
any need of wasting money in that way. That torpedo can’t help exploding when 
it hits anything, and you'll admit it when you see how it is made.” 

Rising to his feet, the Captain opened the door of a closet, where, ranged ona 
shelf, stood six metallic globes, each one about the size of a sixty-four-pound shot, 
The surfaces of these globes were studded with small projections so thickly placed 
that the globes seemed to be modelled after the pattern of sea urchins. 

“There,” said the Captain, “ you see the explosive part of my torpedo. The 
hull that contains the motive power and the steering gear I keep down in the boat- 
house. All you have to do is to fill one of these globes with dynamite, attach it 
to the hull, set the steering gear, and start the thing on its way. Every one of 
those projections contains a glass tube that must break when the torpedo hits 
anything, and when it breaks the charge explodes. No matter how it hits, the 
result will be the same. To-morrow we'll anchor a boat out in the bay, and blow 
her up. Then you'll see that every word I’ve said about the torpedo is the truth.” 

“T hope those things are not loaded already,” I said. 

“No,” replied the Captain. “I’ve just received a consignment of dynamite 
to-day, but I haven’t had time to use it. However, I shall load one of the globes 


, to-night after you’ve turned in—I should say gone to bed; and about six bells—I 


mean about seven o’clock to-morrow, we'll go out and see what the thing will do.” 

“Tf it’s all the same to you,” I replied, “I should prefer to take a walk while 
you are loading the torpedo. Give me fifteen minutes’ start before you begin to 
handle the dynamite, and I'll feel safer than I would if I stopped here.” 

“That’s all rubbish,” retorted the Captain. ‘There isn’t the slightest danger. 
I’m the most careful man alive about handling explosives, and I never have an 
accident. Why, once, when I was second mate of the Prince Albert, I had a keg 
of powder in my room all the way from London to the Cape, and I used to lie 
and smoke with my head on it for a pillow. A careful man need have no more 
fear of powder or dynamite than he has of so much sand.” 
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This convincing proof that the Captain was a careful man did not tend to allay 
my fears, but in the circumstances I decided that it would be better to run the risk 
of being blown up than to hurt my old friend’s feelings; so a little later I went 
to bed, leaving him with one of his torpedo globes standing on the table ready to 
be loaded, and a box holding I knew not how much dynamite, by its side. I did 
not go to sleep for the next hour, as I preferred to be blown up awake rather than 
asleep. However, the Captain’s characteristic carefulness saved me from either fate. 
About eleven o’clock I heard him enter his bedroom, and in a few moments his heavy 
snoring made it certain that the danger of an explosion was over for that night. 

The next morning we turned out early. The Captain lost no time in unlock- 
ing the closet door, and pointing to one of the globes said: “ That’s chock-a- 
block—I mean full up—with dynamite. In case you have to handle it to-day 
remember to lift it by the handles, and to set it down on the flat part, just as it is 
set down at present. ‘There isn’t half as much danger in handling it as there is 
in running a compound engine with a pressure of a hundred and sixty pounds, 
and I’ve known that to be done for four hours by an engineer who was so drunk 
that he didn’t know the difference between a steam gauge and a thermometer, 
and kept singing out for more steam because he couldn’t get the thermometer to 
register more than eighty degrees. But nothing happened. When you think of the 
accidents that might happen and don’t, you'll see that an accident is really about 
the most improbable thing there is.” 

After breakfast we walked down to the shore, where the Captain had built a 
large boat-house in which he kept an eighteen-foot naphtha launch. Here also was 
the hull of his torpedo—a_ hermetically-tight steel cigar containing an electric 
engine, and fitted with a projecting spar to which the explosive globe was to be 
affixed. ‘The torpedo hull was resting on wooden ways leading down to the water, 
so that it could easily be launched by one man. The Captain explained that the 
engine was to be driven by a storage battery, and that all that was needed to set 
it in motion was to press a button in the upper part of the hull. The rudder 
was of an entirely new design, and from its appearance I had my doubts of its 
efficiency ; but the Captain was an expert sailor, and I was willing to believe that 
his new rudder might be all that he claimed it to be. 

Steam was soon got up in the naphtha launch, and we started to tow a 
dilapidated whale-boat, bought for experimental purposes, towards the middle of 
the bay. The whale-boat was partly loaded with stones; and this, together with 
the fact that she leaked badly, and was half full of water, made her weight so 
great that the little launch towed her with difficulty: “the heavier she is the better 
show she'll give us when the torpedo strikes her,” remarked my friend. His face 
flushed with pride as he spoke of his wonderful invention. ‘That the intended 
experiment could fail was not acknowledged by him as a possibility. 

We anchored the boat and returned rapidly to the boathouse. There the 
Captain informed me that he would attend to the launching of the torpedo while 
I went to the cottage and brought down the explosive globe. 

“You take it by the handles,” said he, “and be sure not to drop it, and it will 
do you no more harm than a baby. I’d like you to make sure that the cat is in 
the house, and to lock the door when you leave it. I never like to leave the cat 
outside ; for he don’t like the cook, and he’s liable to wander into the galley—I 
mean to say kitchen—and use language, till the cook heaves something at him.” 

“Of course I'll go,” I replied; “but it seems to me that the cook’s the 
proper person to handle that dynamite. He’s a Dago, and he hasn’t any friends, 
so he’s just the sort of man to employ in the interests of science.” 
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“Don’t you waste time talking,” returned the Captain. ‘“ Remember the 
globe you’re to bring is the third one from the end of the shelf. Now bear 
a hand—that is to say, hurry—for that old whale-boat isn’t going to wait for 
us all day.” 

I lacked the courage to say that I was afraid, which I undoubtedly was. I went 
to the house, picked up the globe, and, locking the door, left the cat a prisoner. 
I was rather glad to get out of the sight of the animal, for he looked at me with 
a perceptible sneer, and said something in a disparaging tone of voice, which was 
probably a wish that the torpedo would blow me to pieces. The cat had taken a 
dislike to me from the first, and although I was not a superstitious man, except in 
certain small ways, I felt that the beast was uncanny. 

I walked slowly down the hill toward the beach, carrying the globe as far from 
my body as I could hold it. All the way that horrible thing seemed to be 
tempting me to drop it. I wondered what would be the effect if I were to send 
it rolling down the hill to the shingly beach, and felt a wild desire to try the 
experiment. Once I tripped over a stone in the path, and my legs trembled 
under me as I thought of my narrow escape. When I reached the boathouse and 
delivered my burden to the Captain I must have looked pale, for he asked with 
some little concern if I had had any words with the cat. 

The Captain attached the globe to the spar which projected from the bow of the 
torpedo-hull. He then gave the thing a push, which sent it swiftly down the ways, 
and when it had reached the water, aimed it, and pressed the button which set 
the engine in motion. The torpedo glided away as swiftly and silently as a cobra. 
It headed directly towards the whale-boat, and the Captain, holding his watch in 
his hand, prophesied that in five minutes and eight seconds the whale-boat would 
be reduced to kindling wood. 

The torpedo held on its course until it was apparently within a few feet of the 
target. Then it suddenly swerved to the right, and passed under the whaleboat’s 
stern, narrowly failing to foul the cable. It was now headed for the entrance 
to the bay, and unless it again changed its course it would soon gain the 
open Channel. 

Captain McIntyre turned to me with a face as hard and impenetrable as the 
steel casing of the torpedo. If I had dreamed of jeering at the failure of the 
torpedo to keep its course I should have repented the moment I saw the effect 
that the unfortunate incident had produced upon my friend. Undoubtedly he was 
bitterly disappointed, but it was not merely disappointment that I saw. He looked 
as I had seen him look when standing on the bridge in some moment of extreme 
peril ; and I silently waited tor him to speak. 

“Cast off the launch while I get up steam,” he said quietly. That torpedo 
will run directly into the fairway of vessels coming up or down Channel, and 
we’ve got to overtake it before it hits anything.” 

“How does its speed compare with that of the launch?” I asked, as I 
cast off the two lines by which the little craft was made fast, and sprang aft 
to the helm. 

“The launch is good for twelve knots when she is pressed,” replied the 
Captain, “and the torpedo ought to do about sixteen.” 

“Then the chances of overtaking her don’t seem particularly bright,” I said. 

“There won’t be any difficulty about finding her,” he answered. “She'll run 
about two miles and a half or thereabouts before the electricity gives out. Then 
she’ll drift down Channel with the tide. We’ve got smooth water, and we'll see 
her by the time we’re a mile outside of the bay. What I’m afraid of is that some 
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fisherman will see her before we do, and undertake to investigate her. If he does, 
he'll be considerably surprised.” 

The launch was now under way, and following straight along the course 
that the torpedo had taken. I did riot share MclIntyre’s confidence that we 
should find the missing torpedo. Her steering gear was evidently out of order, 
and it would be impossible to predict what course she would take. We were both 
silent, for the situation was not one that could be improved by conversation. 
The torpedo might at any moment come in contact with some vessel that would 
instantly be blown to pieces, and the thought that we were responsible for the 
calamity was not a cheering one. I doubt, however, if at that moment the 
Captain was thinking of what the consequences might be to him if a passenger- 
steamer, or even a fishing-boat, should be blown up by his wandering torpedo ; 
but I was painfully aware that in such case I should be tried and convicted as 
accessory to the crime of manslaughter. Even if we did overtake the wretched 
thing before it did any harm, the chances were that it would explode if we tried 
to tow it home, in which case no trace of either the Captain or myself would 
ever be found. I had at that moment a more profound sense of the horrors of 
war and the advantages of universal disarmament than I had ever had before. 

We were nearly a mile outside the headlands when the Captain announced that 
he saw the torpedo. ‘There certainly was a small object floating on the water half 
a mile or so ahead of us, and we ran towards it with strong hopes that we had 
discovered the object of our search. So occupied were we in watching the object 
that we did not at first notice a vast battleship that suddenly rounded the 
headland, and, steering a course that would inevitably bring her close to the 
supposed torpedo, came down at the rate of fully seventeen knots an hour. 

“Port your helm,” said the Captain “We must reach that fellow before he 
fetches the torpedo, or there’ll be an accident worse than the sinking of the 
Victoria. ‘The only thing we can do is to warn her in time.” 

‘“‘Captain,” I ventured to say as we drew near the battleship, “of course we 
don’t want to sink one of Her Majesty’s ships, but if you can think of any way 
of warning her to change her course without mentioning that we've started a 
torpedo on an independent cruise, perhaps you’d better do it. I’m afraid we shall 
get into difficulties if we own to having planted the Channel with torpedoes.” 

“That’s nothing to do with it,” he replied. ‘Our business is to save that 
ship, and the only way to do it is to hail her and warn the officer in command 
that there’s a loaded torpedo just ahead of him.” 

I was rebuked. I ought to have known that when there was danger near the 
last thing the Captain would think of would be his own safety. So I made up my 
mind to be arrested then and there, and to pass the next few years in gaol on the 
charge of having tried to blow up a battleship. 

“Ship ahoy!” cried the Captain, standing up and waving his hat at the 
battleship. His action was evidently regarded as an impertinence, and not the 
slightest attention was paid to his hail. 

“You're heading straight for a floating torpedo,” again yelled the Captain. 
“Vou can see it ahead of you. For Heaven’s sake sheer clear of it.” 

Still the same silence on the part of the battleship. That the officer on the 
bridge heard Captain McIntyre’s warning I was quite sure, for he picked up a 
glass and looked carefully at the small object ahead of him. Then, replacing the 
glass, he turned his back to us, and the vessel kept steadily on her course. 

“We've done all we could,” said the Captain, resuming his seat. ‘Those navy 
chaps would rather go to the bottom than take the advice of a merchant sailor. 
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‘**Ship ahoy!’ cried the Captain, standing up and waving his hat at the battleship.” 


We'll stand by to pick up as many men as the launch will hold, and I shouldn't 
grieve very much if that chap on the bridge didn’t happen to be one of them.” 
We had only two or three minutes to wait before the battleship reached the 
torpedo. We could not see whether she hit it or not, but it seemed impossible 
that she should miss it, However, while we waited for the explosion, the supposed 
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torpedo came into sight astern of her, and as she steamed swiftly down Channel 
the Captain and I looked at one another with unspeakable relief. 

“Tt can’t be that the thing was hit and failed to explode,” said the Captain. 
“That would be a little too much.” 

For an instant the inventor evidently overcame the humanitarian in the 
Captain’s breast. 

We ran close to the floating object, and discovered that instead of being the 
missing torpedo it was a dead pig, swollen almost as round as the globe of the 
torpedo. Neither of us laughed at our mistake. ‘The Captain merely said grimly, 
“TI always did hate pork, and now I hate it worse than ever.” 

We must have lost nearly half an hour in the chase of that wretched pig, and 
we were now at a complete loss to know in what direction to search for the 
torpedo. All that we could feel sure of was that it must be drifting down Channel 
with the tide, unless it had swerved from the course it had originally taken. 
Telling me to keep the launch south-west, the Captain went forward to keep a 
look-out, but we were so low on the water that our horizon was very limited. 

The day was a beautiful one, and a gentle westerly breeze had filled the 
Channel with homeward-bound vessels. None, however, was within two or three 
miles of us, except an American liner that was coming up the Channel at full 
speed, and heading very nearly for us. 

“That torpedo ought to be. somewhere about here,” said the Captain 
presently. 

“She may have changed her course,” I replied, “or there may be a current 
that would carry her farther out to sea, or cast her ashore.” 

“There she is at this minute,” exclaimed the Captain, shading his eyes with 


his hand, and gazing straight ahead to where something glistened at intervals in 
the water. 


’ 


“T hope it isn’t another pig,” I said gloomily. 

“There’s no pig about that,” said the Captain. “I can see it plain enough. 
It’s in a line between our funnel and the steamer yonder.” 

“And consequently the steamer will hit it if she isn’t warned,” I suggested. 

“Just so,” replied my friend. “But we'll try to make fast to it before the 
steamer comes up. I don't think she’ll run us down—though as a general rule 
those infernal liners expect everything, including the Scilly Islands and the Lizards, 
to get out of their way.” 

But we had underestimated the speed of the liner. While we were yet some 
distance from the torpedo, which was lying quietly on the water, the steamer was 
already so near that it would have been foolhardy to the last degree for us to 
place ourselves in her path. We therefore ran past the torpedo, and coming close 
to the liner hailed her. 

“What do you want?” roared the officer on the bridge. 

“That thing ahead is a torpedo,” cried the Captain. “If you don’t look out 
you'll foul it.” 

“We don’t want any of your fowls,” replied the officer. ‘Go on about your 
business. A pretty sort of bumboat man you are!” 

“T tell you,” cried the Captain, as the steamer drew rapidly away from us, 
“you're heading straight for a dynamite torpedo, and you'll be into it in another 
minute.” 

A savage curse was the only reply, and the steamer kept on her course. 
Doubtless the officer had misundertood the Captain’s warning, and imagined that 
he had live stock for sale, At any rate he paid no attention to the torpedo. The 
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steamer struck it fairly with her cutwater. If she had been purposely steered in 
order to hit it she could not have succeeded better. But no explosion followed. 
The torpedo bobbed along the gliding side of the liner, disappeared for a moment 
in the foam of her screw, and then reappeared, rocking placidly on the water. 

“She won’t steer and she won’t explode,” said the Captain mournfully. “I 
did think that when she was hit fair and square she could be trusted, but it 
seems she can’t. We'll leave her and go ashore, and I’ll have no more to do with 
torpedoes.” 

“Of course I. don’t want to offer advice,” I said; “but if that torpedo was 
mine I should tow it ashore. ‘here is just a possibility that it may explode after 
the Channel Fleet and most of the liners have run it down, and we ought not to 
take any chances in the matter.” 

“You're right,” replied my friend. ‘“ Run alongside of it, and I’ll make a line 
fast. Come to think of it, we might as well investigate the thing and find out 
why it didn’t explode.” 











‘* The air was filled with bricks and wood and dust.” 


The line was made fast to the torpedo, and we ran back to the boathouse, 
where we left both the launch and the torpedo, the Captain declaring that he 
hadn’t the heart to examine into the cause of the failure until he had had a rest 
and a pipe. 

“T don’t mind,” said he, as we walked slowly up the hill, “about missing the 
anchored boat: that only meant that something had gone wrong with the steering 
gear, and I could have remedied that. What I can’t vet over is the failure to 
explode. That torpedo ought to have blown that liner into smithereens, and it 
didn’t do any more harm than a Spanish Government torpedo would have done. 
After all the work I have put into the invention I consider that hard.” 

“It does seem a pity,” I suggested, “that the liner wasn’t blown up. Of 
course we couldn’t have expected a dead pig to blow up a battleship, but any 
torpedo with a sense of decency would have been glad to blow up that fellow on 
the liner’s bridge.” 


“The thing ’s no sort of good,” replied the Captain. “ Why, it hit a rock just 
before we reached the boathouse, and if there had been any sort of exploding 
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about that torpedo it would have exploded then, even if it didn’t when the steamer 
struck it.” 

At that instant a tremendous explosion shook the very ground on which we 
were standing. For a moment the air was filled with bricks and wood and dust, 
then it rained fragments of the cottage and its furniture over the surrounding 
country ; and it dawned upon us that we had been the victims of a mistake. 

“We've been blaming the wrong torpedo,” cried the Captain when silence was 
restored. “You must have taken a globe that wasn’t loaded, and left the loaded 
one behind you.” 

“T took the third one from the end of the row,” I replied, perhaps a little 
sulkily. 

“The third from which end?” persisted the Captain. ‘“ From the starboard— 
I ought to say the right-hand end—or the third from the other end?” 

“The third from the starboard end,” I replied. ‘You didn’t say which end, 
and I took it for granted you meant the end nearest the boathouse.” 

“Tt’s all right,” said the Captain joyously. ‘ You left the loaded torpedo where 
the cat could investigate it; and being tremendously fond of investigating things, 
he’s upset it, and found out more than he wanted to know. Now I know I was 
right when I said my torpedo would explode. We'll walk over to the village and 
have some dinner, and sleep at the inn. I can’t thank you enough for your 
mistake. You’ve saved a liner from being blown up, and you’ve saved me from 
feeling like the biggest fool in England.” 

W. L. ALDEN. 








BIRDS’ LOVE. 


‘* Love rules the court, the camp, the grove.” 


S regards the two localities first mentioned, I am scarcely competent to 
speak ; but the grove? Yes, love rules the grove, undoubtedly, though it 
does not rhyme with it, and not the grove only, but the wood and copse, 

the meadow, and the moor and fell. 

Birds are loving and lovable creatures: even the hawks and owls are brimming 
over with love, not only for a plump pigeon or partridge in the case of the 
former, or a succulent young rat or a tender mouse in that of the latter, but 
for each other. Not that a hawk feels or acts very affectionately towards an owl, 
or an owl towards a hawk—far from it! but all kinds of birds of prey are patterns 
of conjugal devotion, pair for life, and love and cleave to each other to the end. 
Unlike robins, turtledoves, chaffinches, and creatures of their flighty disposition, 
the pairs never separate, but may be seen hunting or sleeping side by side in the 
depth of winter, as well as when “the wanton lapwing gets himself another crest,” 
and when the trees are fully draped with foliage—all the year round, in fact, they 
keep each other company. 

And very funny it is, from the human point of view, to witness the love-making 
of a couple of owls on a moonlight night, as they sit together on the coping of 
an old wall, or on the horizontal limb of some giant of the forest. It is a 
serious matter for the owls, however, and, what is more, it is perennial. That 
is to say, the courtship is renewed each year, and not only once, but before each 
of the two er three broods in which it is the custom of owls to indulge during 
the season. 

Perched on the same bough, or the same wall or ruin, the lady owl, though 
usually much bigger and stronger than her mate, looks the picture of demure 
coyness, if a little excited inwardly, like a girl at her first ball. But the male owl 
is very much in earnest: for a moment or two he remains quite still, then he 
puffs out all his feathers, bows, and utters a softened scream, followed by a 
modified hiss that is full of tender meaning, and then he nudges her with his 
wing; she opens her big eyes very wide, and gives him a sidelong glance that 
may be a hint, for, horrible to relate, from the depths of his interior he instantly 
brings up a half-digested mouse ; and, although she is as full of similar rodents and 
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stag-beetles as she can comfortably hold, she opens her mouth and accepts the 
fragrant gift with a murmur of satisfaction that speaks volumes of love and thanks. 
Then, when the dainty morsel has been disposed of, they caress each other 
tenderly for a moment or two, and then sit closely pressed to each other's side 
while the process of assimilation is perfected, after which they simultaneously flit 
away into the moonlight on noiseless wing in search of further prey. 

Not only do the owls regard each other with a devotion that is rarely met with 
among more favoured creatures, they positively idolise their ill-favoured offspring, 
for whose sake they willingly risk not only liberty, but life. A young owl is not 
an attractive-looking object from our point of view, but in its father’s and mother’s 
eyes it is perfection, and the way they wait on it, cuddle and caress it, feed it 
and keep it clean, must be seen to be believed. 

La Fontaine, in one of his inimitable fables, relates how “once upon a time’ 
(that dear old phrase consecrated to childhood) the eagle and owl agreed to respect 
each other’s young ones ; but as neither of them was acquainted with the other’s 
children, they had each to give a verbal description of them to the other. What 
the eagle said is not recorded ; but the owl, with true motherly infatuation, declared 
that her offspring were such pretty, sweet little dears, so handsome of feature and 
elegant of form, that no one could possibly mistake them for the young of any other 
bird. So one day when the eagle in his rambles in search of a supper happened 
to find some hideously deformed little monsters in a hole, he had not the slightest 
notion they were the children of his friend, and ate them then and _ there. 

Handsome or ugly, the owl is devoted to her young. Some pairs of these birds 
had nested in a church tower for generations, but the inmates of a neighbouring 


? 


dovecot having been decimated, the loss was put down to the owls, against whom 
a sentence of extermination was forthwith passed by the angry owner of the pigeons, 
and was carried out with the utmost rigour, for the owls were shot or otherwise 
destroyed, in spite of their having taken sanctuary. When it is said that all the 
birds were slaughtered, an exception must be made in favour of one old one that 
escaped, and four nestlings that were given to a boy, who put them in an empty 


upper room or attic. In the morning, when he went to see them, he was surprised 
to find half a dozen or more dead mice lying about, and to hear an angry hissing 
noise from the fireplace. It turned out that the mother owl had discovered her 
little ones’ retreat, and had gone up and down the chimney many times to feed 
them during the night, and then, conceiving that her presence was necessary for 
their safety, she had taken up her position under the grate. It was soon discovered 
that the disturbers of the dovecot were not the owls, but some rats, and much 
useless lamentation was indulged in over the murdered owls. It is, however, 
gratifying to be able to relate that the young birds were safely reared by their 
attentive mother, and that, when fully grown, they and she remained about the 
premises where they had found an asylum, going in and out through the attic 
window, which was left open for their convenience. 

As a rule, hawks are extremely affectionate birds when all goes well with them ; 
but they do not appear to be capable of the chivalrous devotion that is such a 
pleasing feature in the character of the owl; for if a pair in confinement chance 
to run short of food, the female hawk, always the bigger and stronger of the two, 
has been known to kill and devour her companion—a cannibal deed that no owl 
could be guilty of, for under similar unhappy circumstances the pair have been 
found lying dead together. 

Hawks, however, in their wild state pair for life, as do the owls, and their 
courtship is renewed every spring, the male indulging in a variety of droll antics 
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by the side of his mate, dancing and singing pretty nothings to her between the 
interval of dressing her plumage with his bill. 

To some people it may come as a surprise to be told that the male hawks are 
endowed, many of them, with no inconsiderable faculty of song; one species even 
being so tunefully inclined as to have had bestowed upon it the pretentious title 
of “chanting hawk,” JZedierax musicus: but they all sing, more or less, when 
prompted by the passion that dominates the world and peoples it. 

Very -devoted parents they are, too, defending their helpless offspring even at 
the risk of their own lives; for if the tree on which the nest is built should be 
threatened by a forest fire, as sometimes happens, even in our own country, they 
will continue to hover over the scene of desolation, uttering the most mournful 
cries, until, overcome by the heat and the fumes of the conflagration, they fall into 
the flames and perish together with the objects of their affection. 

The raven is another typical example of fidelity to a mate and devotion to 
offspring that is well deserving of a little consideration, for the bird is becoming 
lamentably scarce in these Islands, and but very few have seen him in a wild 
state at the present day. 

These birds pair for life, but court anew every springtime, while their attentive 
care of their young is worthy of all praise: no enemy, not even the eagle, can 
approach the nest of a pair of ravens with impunity; only man dares ravish 
their home and bear away the objects of their affection into captivity. It 
is curious that while every feathered or furred foe is attacked and routed, the 
raven should merely fly helplessly round, uttering piercing shrieks of mingled 
remonstrance and pain, while the hardy mountaineer scales the fastness where the 
birds had fondly thought their fledgings might repose in safety. 

But to return to the raven’s courtship of his aged wife, himself no “ chicken”: 
he is under an unhappy impression that he has an agreeable voice and can even 
sing “bonnily.” Probably his mate shares with him in the delusion, to judge at 
least by the complacent attitude and attentive air with which, her head inclined 
in his direction, she will listen to his ditties; but fortunately the season of love- 
making is a brief one for the raven, for no sooner has the female commenced to 
lay than his apology for a musical performance ceases. 

The minstrelsy of Corvus corax is not without its comical side, for the raven 
is nothing if he is not serious, and the appearance of whole-hearted earnestness he 
throws into the matter is most ludicrous. Inflating his throat, standing on tiptoe, 
gravely twisting his head from side to side as he flaps his wings and alternately 
expands and contracts his shapely tail, he gives utterance to a series of the most 
doleful sounds ; then he gives a more dismal croak than ever, and having caressed 
his mate, pauses for a moment and begins the comedy all over again. 

That the raven is “no fool” is evident by the way in which a pair will combine 
to attack an eagle, one flying above him and the other below, each endeavouring 
to strike him when his attention is directed to the other; but, bold as these birds 
are, they seldom venture to fight with the human plunderer of their nest, though 
not unfrequently they will feign lameness to draw him away from it, or simply 
remain dejectedly at a distance, croaking a remonstrance, and exhibiting signs of 
anxiety and grief. 

The carrion-crow, the rook, the jackdaw, magpie, and jay, are all near relatives 
of the raven—the first, indeed, differing from him only in size; all resemble him 
more or less in their habits and deportment, for they, too, pair for life, and are 
exceedingly demonstrative and affectionate at all times, but more especially, of 
course, during the season of courtship and breeding ; they are all equally devoted 
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to their offspring, and make use of similar expedients to entice intruders from ‘the 
vicinity of their nests. 

The jay is such a handsome bird, and so clever to boot, that he is often 
domesticated, and then evinces much attachment to the person who feeds him and 
otherwise provides for his wants. Although a shy bird by nature, he will become 
very tame, and a pair will nest and breed successfully in confinement, if the place 
where they are kept is suitable for their purpose. 

The rook is such a common bird that probably every one is more or less 
acquainted with him and his little ways, which combine simplicity with craft in 
a truly remarkable manner; like the raven and the carrion-crows (for there are 
two species or varieties of the latter, the Hooded and the Common), it is much 
attached to its nesting-place, which it shares with numerous other couples, so that 
once a colony of rooks have selected a site it is difficult to drive them from 
it; and the concern they exhibit when any one stops under the trees and seems 
to examine them with too critical an eye, shows plainly ‘that they are devoted to 
their young families, and jealous for their safety. 

The magpies take extreme pains to protect their young, actually thatching their 
nest with thorns so that it is difficult for a predacious boy to get his hand into 
its interior without receiving more or less serious scratches. If the raven offers 
no actual resistance to the brigand who would ravish his home, the magpie is more 
courageous, or perhaps audacious, for he and she—the pair of them, in fact—will 
make furious dashes at the intruder, and have been known to dislodge him from 
his precarious hold by flying in his face, while his hands were occupied one in 
the nest and the other holding on to the frail boughs that supported it. 

Notwithstanding the apparent devotion of birds—all birds, but especially those 
that have been mentioned in the preceding paragraphs—to their offspring, it is 
curious that, should one of a pair be killed, the survivor wastes no time in useless 
lamentation, but replaces the defunct in two or three days, sometimes in a few 
hours afterwards ; and as soon as a nest has been destroyed, or the young captured, 
though much lamentation is indulged in at the time, it is usual for the bereaved 
parents to set about repairing their loss at the earliest possible moment; so that 
the pretty tales of birds mourning and dying of grief for the loss of mate or 
children have no other foundation than the imagination of those who retail them, 
impelled by the goodness of their own hearts to repeat and perpetuate an error 
that a little practical knowledge would at once demonstrate was groundless. It is 
a mistake, too, to endow a bird with human faculties ; for it lives for the day, and 
neither indulges in retrospection nor anticipation, as we do. 

A tame magpie, jackdaw, or jay will become strongly attached to the person 
who feeds it, and conceive an equally violent aversion to some one else, flying 
and snapping at the object of its dislike, and even inflicting a serious wound 
with its strong and trenchant beak; as these birds always aim for the eye, the 
person who happens to incur the enmity of one of them must be careful, for 
serious mischief might easily result from their sudden and _ powerful attack: 
magpies are especially dangerous in this respect, but if the bird is friendly 
disposed there is no danger that its affections will change, for the magpie is as 
constant in love as in hate. 

The blackbird is an energetic wooer, and chooses an open place for showing 
off, which he does in a very effective manner, dancing round his mate with drooping 
wings and tail extended fan-wise. Sometimes he is so importunate that he gets 
sharply punished by the object of his affections; and in one sad case that was 
brought under my notice he was in such a hurry to escape from the lady’s pointed 
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bill that he dashed against an interposing bough with such force as to break 
his neck, and dropped lifeless to the ground. In a couple of days afterwards the 
widow had found another mate and started housekeeping in an adjoining holly- 
bush: evidently she did not mourn much for her lost love! but the puzzle is, 
where did the new husband come from ? 

In popular estimation the turtledove is supposed to be the most constant of 
birds, and to be inconsolable for the loss of a mate; but there never was a greater 
mistake: the sexes separate in the autumn, and the males leave us before the 
females, as they also precede them on arrival. It is possible, of course, that the 
couples that mated together in the previous season will come together again, and 
in certain cases they may do so; but it is a notorious fact that much internecine 
warfare is waged by the males before a nest is built, so that it is allowable to 
suppose that their union takes place irrespective of former relations between the 
mated couples. These birds have at best a feeble parental instinct, and will 
abandon their eggs, whether nearly hatched or not, at the very slightest provocation, 
while desertion of the young is by no means unknown among them, often for a 
very trifling cause. 

The ring-dove and the stock- and rock-doves, on the contrary, are more 
faithful to matrimonial ties, and, as a rule, pair for life, especially the last; but 
they are all of a very jealous disposition and sometimes lead their mates a very 
sorry life, net always without good cause. It seems a pity to have to demolish 
a pretty popular belief, but any one who has the opportunity of watching these 
birds, and will take the trouble of doing so, will find that the present writer’s 
contention is a true one, and the supposed faithfulness of doves a fallacy. In 
their case, too, eggs and young are frequently deserted for little or no reason, 
and a dead mate is quickly replaced by another. Sometimes, however, the widow 
or widower, as the case may be, will remain single and finish the incubation and 
rearing of the young alone; but in such cases there may have been a difficulty 
in finding a substitute for the defunct partner, though perhaps such an exemplary 
parent should have the benefit of the doubt, and be credited with possessing an 
amount of fidelity to a memory that is, to say the least, unusual with its race. 

Among small birds fidelity to a mate is a quality that is indeterminable with 
certainty ; but in some cases, that of the bullfinch for example, it is pretty certain, 
for these handsome birds not only pair for life, but the couples keep together 
and caress and feed each other at all seasons of the year. In the case of birds 
that separate in autumn into flocks consisting of old and young and both sexes, 
it is almost impossible to determine whether the same pairs come together in the 
spring or whether each takes a new mate as fancy or circumstances point, and the 
difficulty of arriving at a definite conclusion in the matter is very great. 

At one time I kept a number of canaries and other finches in a bird-room, 
where they flew about and mated as they pleased; and although the different pairs 
took no notice of each other during the autumn and winter, except perhaps to 
spar a little over the food or water, I remarked that the same couples invariably 
nested together in the spring. One hen ,canary that had been caged up 
separately with a cock linnet, to whom she had several families of mules, 
remained constant to him when they were turned loose in the room, althoug» 
her favours were sought by more than one sprightly young male of her ow, 
species. 

As most breeders of canaries know to their cost, the parental instinct is by no 
means a strong point with many of these birds, which, neglect their young in the 
most hard-hearted fashion; but the same thing happens with other domesticated 
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or semi-domesticated birds, and may be the result of an instinct blunted by 
unnatural or uncongenial surroundings. 

Occasionally one of these small birds—a canary, linnet, and more especially a 
bullfinch—will become extremely attached to its keeper, even to the extent of 
preferring human society to that of a mate of its own kind; and instances are on 
record where it has refused food and pined away when separated from the beloved 
master or mistress. I may mention one case, among others, that was _pecularly 
affecting. A lady had possessed a Russian bullfinch for some time, and a very 
strong attachment sprang up between captive and custodian—so much so that the 
bird moped and “called” incessantly when she was out of sight, and once, when 
she was obliged to go from home for a few days, he refused food, and grew so 
weak that the person who had charge of him was afraid he would die, and wrote 
to tell the lady. ‘The latter hurried home, and when she entered the room, 
the bird, which had been sitting listlessly on his perch, looking as if life had 
become a burden, no sooner caught sight of the beloved face of his mistress and 
heard her voice calling him “Bully!” than with a scream of delight he dashed 
from his cage, the door of which was open, on to her breast, fluttered his wings 
and died, literally from joy,—or was it from a broken heart, the salve for which 
had arrived too late? Similar instances of bird love are not uncommon, and 
speak as well for the keeper as for the kept. 

Some hen canaries are very cantankerous and cross-grained, and lead their mates 
an awful life, nagging at them continually and thrashing them within an inch of 
their existence. I am acquainted with one case where the unfortunate cock drowned 
himself in his water-bottle, rather than submit any longer to the ill-treatment of 
which he was made the continual object. These disagreeable hens often make 
exemplary mothers, and rear a fine brood successfully without any assistance, 
though more often than not they are failures from the maternal as well as from 
the wifely point of view; but in this case they are ultimately found to be ailing 
from some complaint or other, generally from indigestion, which explains and is 
certainly an excuse for their ill-temper. 

I remember a domesticated hen blackbird, who actually pecked her mate to 
death because he was not sufficiently attentive to her; but as a rule both aviary-bred 
male blackbirds and thrushes are too ardent, and destroy the eggs in order to 
enjoy the society of their mates without the tiresome interruption of incubation ; 
and the same thing will now and then happen in the case of goldfinches, linnets 
and other birds paired with canaries for the purpose of breeding mules. 

The nightingale is a most affectionate creature, and takes the greatest pride in 
his mate and young—judging, that is to say, by his deportment towards both. I 
can call to mind a very affecting instance of this that happened some years ago 
on the outskirts of London, where these birds were then in the habit of taking up 
their abode every year. A fancier bought two pairs of these glorious songsters 
and their ten young ones from a trapper (he ought to have known better, but 
he did it), and turned them into a good-sized aviary which he had wired off at 
one end of a greenhouse. 

The young nightingales could perch, but were not yet able to fly; and the old 
ones at once resigned themselves to circumstances and began to feed their 
offspring with the mealworms and ants’ eggs that were placed at their disposal ; 
as long as these lasted, all went well,—the old birds never attempted to escape and 
never remitted their attention to the young ones for a moment; but in those 
days neither ants’ eggs nor mealworms were as readily procurable as they are now, 
and too soon the supply ran out, and scraped meat and other things were offered 
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as a substitute: the parents did their best to the last, but they drooped on the 
unnatural diet, and, sad to say, in a little time all fourteen dropped off and died, 
the old ones attempting to feed their helpless and suffering offspring to the end. 

It is not generally known that it is not at all difficult to preserve the 
nightingale in confinement, and that, too, in perfect health and condition; but it 
is—all that is required being to supply it with the food to which it is accustomed, 
which can very readily be done: ants’ eggs alone will keep a nightingale, though if 
mealworms and other insects can be added, so much the better; but I must 
protest against its being attempted to feed it with meat and pastes of various kinds 
instead of the food for the use of which the bird has been adapted by nature. 
Correctly fed, the nightingale will become very tame and affectionate; one I 
had for several years would follow me anywhere for a mealworm or a fly, and 
peck my hand in the most fearless and impudent manner until I gave it what it 
wanted. I have, however, so fully related the history of this dear bird elsewhere 
that I must not repeat it here. I may, however, say that I have had other 
nightingales since, and find that they are much alike in disposition, and make the 
most charming of feathered pets. 

Ducks and geese have the reputation, especially the latter, of being dull, stupid 
creatures ; but, far from it, as a rule they are very affectionate and faithful, not 
only to each other but to their human friends. Both ducks and geese are naturally 
monogamous, but corrupted by association with mankind, both the gander and 
the drake now permit themselves to have a plurality of wives, and some of the 
former have even adopted communistic views and act accordingly ; but it was not 
always so with them. 

Instances are by no means uncommon of geese forming friendships as strong 
as they were ludicrous from a human point of view: one, for instance, attached 
herself so closely to a farmer who had attended to her when she accidentally 
broke her leg, that she became a positive nuisance to him, and had to be shut 
up: another fell in love with a horse, and could by no means be separated from 
his side. Ducks are less given to gratitude, however, and seldom transfer their 
affections to creatures not of their own kind; but they too would be content with 
monogamy if they had their way, as their common ancestor, the mallard, is, 
Geese are very demonstrative in their care of their offspring, but the duck is 
more self-contained, and seldom gives vent to her anxiety even by a quack, though 
possibly she may feel as much as other birds that are more noisy when an enemy 
comes in sight: she does not hiss like the goose, or cackle or scream like the hen, 
she rather laments in an undertone, and signs to her children to dive and keep 
under water until the danger has passed, and perhaps by so doing she shows herself 
the most sensible of the three. 

The courtship of ducks, geese, and other aquatic birds mostly takes place not 
only on, but actually in the water, so that it is not so easy to observe as that of 
land birds ; but there are instances on record of a too demonstrative drake, gander, 
or swan actually drowning the object of his affections. Such a catastrophe is 
impossible on land; but even there, as we have seen, accidents will occasionally 
happen when a lover, of either sex, has been over-demonstrative, or perhaps 
too shy. 





It is uncertain whether migratory birds pair for life, or only for the season ; but 
seeing that the males and females assemble together in separate companies as soon 
as the young are reared, it is certainly doubtful: the only way of arriving at a 
certainty in the matter would be to mark a pair, or several pairs in a manner that 
would enable them to be readily recognised on their return, for there is no doubt 
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that many birds return year after year to the same spot,—whether from being 
attached to it or to each other, who can tell? 

The experiment has been tried with swallows; and the result-has proved, or 
tended to prove that, as a rule, though temporarily separated, the same pairs come 
together on their return from foreign parts in the spring. 

It is curious that birds that seem to be so affectionate, and are certainly as 
tame as the robins, should so far forget their summer relationship as to fight and 
even kill each other when they happen to come in contact during the winter; but 
sO it is: it is impossible to keep a pair of robin-redbreasts in the- same cage, or 
even aviary, all the year round, without one of them being at least maimed, if not 
killed outright by its fellow; and although they are very attentive to the young 
while these are in the nest, the moment the latter are able to feed themselves the 
parents drive them remorselessly away, or, if they are in an aviary, from which 
the hapless young birds cannot escape, kill them without pity or remorse. 

It is a well-known fact that if the young of almost any kind of bird are taken 
from the nest before they can fly, the old ones will feed them most attentively if 
the cage in which the little birds are enclosed is placed somewhere where the 
parents can reach it: and a popular, but erroneous belief is current that they do 
this for a time, and end by poisoning the young ones. ‘This, however, is a mistake, 
the fact being that at a certain stage of a young bird’s existence, when it is 
naturally able to begin catering for itself, the parent birds, also quite naturally, 
cease to attend to it, and then, if the birdlings are shut up in a cage, and _ their 
custodian has not thought of placing some food at their disposal, they necessarily 
die, not from poison administered by the parents, but from starvation. 

I have seen people fly into an absolute passion when this simple explanation 
was made to them; which only showed their want of judgment, and in no wise 
disproved a well-ascertained fact. Nature is full of apparent contradictions and 
anomalies, and not the least of these is the affection displayed one day to their 
young by many birds, and the virulent animosity with which the former are soon 
afterwards attacked, and driven away or killed, by the latter. But Nature is not 
to be too rashly blamed in the matter, for while the young need affection and 
love, they have it; and afterwards, when they are able to provide for themselves, 
the faculty of self-preservation comes into play, and the old birds drive away the 
young. ‘That all birds—rooks, for instance—do not act in this manner arises from 
the fact that the interests of offspring and parents are not always antagonistic. 
W. T. GREENE. 
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UNDRE sat by his father’s bed, waiting till the old man should die. All 
round him lay the weapons of the chase, each one ready for use, and the 
door stood wide, giving a glimpse of the moonlit forest swaying its black 

shadows in the wind. - High overhead the great rock which is known as the Giant’s 
Larder rose heavy against the night; solid and square it stood, and at its base the 
forest shook and moaned. 

“ Gundre,” said the dying man, “wilt thou be a great huntsman, even as thy 
father has been before thee ? ” 

*‘T will be a greater,” said Gundre. 

“From head to foot,” said the other, “thou must never be weary.” 

“What is it to be weary?” asked Gundre. 

“Thou must have no fear!” 

“What is fear?” asked Gundre. 

“Thou must be without pity !” 

“What is pity?” asked Gundre; and the old man laughed to hear his son so 
answer. 

“Once I had fear,” said he; “so if thou come to the Giants’ Larder, and 
there sit down, thou shalt be greater at the chase than thy father who came not.” 

Presently in entered the Dark Huntsman, bringing the shoes winged with black 
raven’s feathers, and bound them upon the feet of Gundre’s father. Gundre saw 
how the two talked together, but could hear no word. Yet he knew that now his 
father was to set his face to the mountains of the moon, and the white hunting 
fields of the dead ; and he wondered why, suddenly, all the light went out of the 
old man’s eyes, and why so wearily he lifted his arms and arrows, and looked 
back so piteously to his son’s face, and so fearfully forward as he trod air in the 
wake of the Dark Huntsman, and passed with only the sound of the black raven’s 
wings creaking to the wind. 

Then Gundre, being rid of him, and free from his long watch, felt the spirit 
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of the chase spring in his blood. ‘“ To-night,” said he, “we will hunt together, 
father, you and I: you in the fields of the dead, and I here with the living.” 
He took up his bow and arrows, and his sharp hunting-knife, and came out upon 
dark blowing weather and under the bowed forests. 

As he went he wondered whence so huge a wind was sprung, and at the 
clouds which, like solid bodies of the chase, leapt black across the moon, and 
disappeared again into the heavy cover of night. Here and there in the forest a 
tree fell as though a foot had been planted on it. Under the heavy strokes of the 
storm the big game lay like crushed vermin across his path: nothing alive sprang 
to flee before his coming. Where he stumbled upon a huddled herd of deer, they 
sought in his eyes for refuge from a higher tyranny, seeming in their dumb terror 
to call him brother. 

In very wrath that they feared him not, he smote at them as he passed, and 
hearing their moans following him, cared not whether the wounds he dealt had 
left them to live or die. Young sapling oaks that made a barrier to his path he 
struck down, crying, “ Let them tell the forest to fear Gundre! Though it be the 
night of the gods’ hunting, Gundre, too, shall slay with the best of them!” So 
he made his way while the storm trampled round him. 

On the sound of the wind rode the sound of thunder; jagged lightnings cut 
and thrust, as though knives played with murder in heaven; rain fell hot as 
blood. Suddenly in darkness he struck foot and face against a precipitous wall of 
rock, and heard within a sound like laughter. 

All round him the forest strained like the cordage of a ship. Here and there 
things cracked and snapped till a whole mast went. Even the rock against which 
Gundre leaned seemed to move, and a groan came up from its under-earth 
foundations. ‘Then again to his ear from within came a sound of laughter. 

He smote hard with his hand, crying, “If there be any living to attend, give 
me way in!” But storm and thunder drowned his utterance: only from that 
stroke loose pieces of rock fell on him. Half doubtfully a voice within said, 
“Pid one of our brothers knock then?” But laughter swelled and none came 
to open. 

Over his head a pine tugged at its roots, and rove itself free for death. 
Down beside Gundre it fell headlong, and beat out its life against the rock. 
“ Nay,” cried a voice within, “but a brother did knock!” and at the word the 
rock rolled back its door in a stream of light. 

Gundre made quick entrance, and hung in bird’s-eye amaze on the verge of a 
hugé pit, to behold where down below giants feasted and caroused. 

The fumes of their wine rose up to his brain: looking aloft they hailed him: 
“Who are you, little brother, that so small can knock so loud ?” 

“T am Gundre,” answered the youth, “the son of old Gundre, whom to-night 
the Dark Huntsmen carried away to the hunting fields of the dead.” 

The giants laughed loud and long to hear that. “By what trick,” they asked, 
“wast thou able to strike so, being a mortal?” 

Gundre answered, “ At my bidding a pine fell down and struck for me.” 

A little sound of malice grew into their great laugh. ‘See, then,” they. called 
up to him, “since thou art come, we bid thee leap down and join us at our feast!” 

Gundre looked down that great wall of rock, and at the giants’ heads far 
below: then he gathered himself up and leapt. <A giant caught him in mid air 
as he fell. 

“Why, thou midget,” cried the giant, dandling him in mockery; “thou art but 
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a bare mouthful: scarcely wast thou worth the catching ! 











THE MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON. 


“Thou art many mouth- 
fuls,” cried Gundre, angered, 
“yet I will have one!” and 
turning he bit the giant in 
the thick of his great thumb, 
till the dark blood spirted. 
Whereat they all laughed yet 
more merrily, and making a 
place for him in their midst, 
“Thou hast tasted  giant’s 
blood,” said they ; ‘“‘be fellow 
with us now and eat!” 

On the board there was 
set a great roast, and Gundre, 
eating, marvelled what flesh it 
might be: for it had the taste 
of venison, yet was rank like 
a beast of prey, and had 
webbed feet and also wings ; 
and of every part Gundre took 
and ate as much as_ was 
given him. 

There was a stroke outside 
the rock, so that the cavern 
shook. “There is a brother 
knocking!” said one, and 
bade open the door. 

Then entered in the Dark 
Huntsman, bearing in _ his 
hands the winged shoes of 
black raven’s feather, and sat 
down in the place kept for 
him. 

“Where have you been, 
brother ?” asked they all. 

“T have been gathering 
old Gundre to his fathers, 
to the fields of the dead 
hunting. By his bedside sat 
young Gundre, and wept not 
for his father’s going. He is 
without pity: therefore I think 
one day we shall see him here. 

“There he sits !” cried all 
the others, pointing ; and the 
Dark Huntsman, looking 
across, saw Gundre, and 
suddenly laughed loud. 

Gundre said to him, “Thy 
laugh is like the rattling 
of dead men’s bones: how 


“Let them tell the forest to fear Gundre!’” 
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is it that now I can hear thee speak, and then could not when I saw thee hold 
speech with my father ?” 

The Dark Huntsman answered, .““’Thou wast then in the world of the living ; 
and we spake in the world of the dead and the secrets of the dead. But now 
thou art between the two worlds of the living and dead, therefore thou canst hear 
me speak.” 

“ How,” said Gundre, “am I between the two worlds? for I am living.” 

“Thou art at the point of death,” said the Dark Huntsman. 

“ Then,” said Gundre, “at least I shall know the secrets of the dead 

“Nay!” cried the other giants uneasily to the Dark Huntsman, “ while he lives 
tell him not the secrets of the dead !” 

**Since he is here,” replied the other, “what he asks I must tell.” 
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““*Oh, Gundre, great hunting shall be thine on the fields of dead hunting,’ cried the giants,” 


The giants murmured with black looks, “He was ours, he was our prey; for 
he was without fear and without pity. Why wilt thou send him from us?” 

But the Dark Huntsman said to Gundre, “ Ask, and I will answer!” 

Gundre stood up and said, “Of the mountains of the moon, whither I must 
go, tell me!” 

The Dark Huntsman answered, “Long, and smooth, and white the way lies 
over them, clear with the track of the chase. With no wind the scent comes to 
the hunter as it comes to the hound; hound and huntsman in one is he who 
hunts in the fields of the dead.” 

“Why,” cried Gundre, “that is great hunting, when all the joys of the hunt 
are in one man’s body!” 

And the giants, nearing him, drew a deep breath and laughed. 

“Oh, Gundre, great hunting shall be thine on the fields of dead hunting ! 
cried they. 

Gundre said, “Of the prey, tell me! 


” 


Is it fleet and fierce, and does it feel 











“* Pass forth, brother,’ said the Dark Huntsman, ‘ who knowest the secrets of the dead.’” 
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fear, and throw back its head and sob at the sound of the sharp death springing 
behind ?” 


And the Dark Huntsman said, “It is fleet and fierce, guarding its ghostly life ; 
for it keeps memories of its old life, and of its fear of man, and of the sharp 
anguish he inflicts on earth whenever he has the power: therefore it runs and 
trembles for fear.” 

“Why,” cried Gundre, “this is life indeed! Why do men fear death?” 

And the giants all shouted together, “Oh Gundre, thou hast been told the 
secrets of the dead, therefore thou shalt not fear death ! ” 

Gundre said, “If the prey flees, and fears, and trembles, does it also die? 
Is the death sharp and full of anguish? Does it acknowledge its destiny and 
man’s lordship as it pours out its blood to his stroke?” 

Darkly the giants muttered: then the Dark Huntsman made answer: “Though 
they flee and tremble, it is from an empty fear; for in truth, at the death-stroke, 
those ghostly bodies feel no pain, nor does any blood flow out of their pale, 
smitten sides ; but like smoke off a quenched hearth, and like mist from a river, 
they pass away out of that cold world. And being slain there, they become 
released, and return once more to the warm life of earth, only the slayer, who 
slays and who is not slain, comes never again.” 

Quickly Gundre leapt upon his feet, and cried, “What is this beast, with 
webbed feet and wings, and the scent of a beast of prey, that leaps on me? I 
fear! I tell you, I fear death !” 

The giants rose up, and threw over the board. ‘They lifted the benches and 
rocks upon which they had been sitting, and as a wave heaves up to overwhelm 
a ship, so against Gundre they heaved up in wrath and violence. 

Swiftly to his side trod the Dark Huntsman, and fastened on him. the shoes 
winged with black raven’s feathers; and “ Pass forth, brother,” said he, ‘ who 
knowest the secrets of the dead!” 

Up from the fumes of their wine, and the reek of strong meats, Gundre rose 
ghost-like and trod air. Before him the giants and the rock itself gave way; and 
he could see the Dark Huntsman leading the way and looking back with eyes he 
might not read. 

Then darkness beat down upon his brain, and pain and feebleness; and in his 
throat a strange taste arose, like the saltness of the sea. And when he again 
opened his eyes he saw before him the white mountains of the moon, where the 
doomed huntsmen strode fast, pursuing the bloodless prey, dealing with a terrible 
hunger in their hearts, deaths that gave no pain and cut off no lives from the 
glad light of day. 

“Now at last I fear death!” cried Gundre, the son of old Gundre the 
huntsman. 

“Yet still thou hast not learned pity!” answered the Dark Huntsman, and 
left him there to his hunting on the cold mountains of the moon, 
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A Mississippi Steamboat. 


THE SHIP: HER STORY. 
VII. 


CANNOT gather that the importation of the screw propeller at the start 

materially altered the shape of ships. Specifications of early paddle-wheel 

steamers and of early screw steamers lie before me; and proportionately to 
their tonnage I observe little or no difference between them in their length and 
breadth. In 1833 Mr. Robert Wilson submitted a screw of his own invention to 
the Admiralty. ‘The Woolwich Dockyard officials rejected it because they thought 
that it involved a greater loss of power than the common mode of applying the 
wheels to the side. So Wilson’s screw went the way of many other good things. 
Then followed Captain John Ericsson: his experiments were watched by the Lords 
of the Admiralty, who were accompanied by Sir William Symonds, the designer of 
some of the most beautiful models which ever floated upon the seas. Sir William 
does not seem to have appreciated the screw; he suspected that a ship would not 
steer if driven by a propeller, and this was his judgment in spite of the practical 
tests which he witnessed in company with “my lords,” Sir Edward Parry and 
Captain Beaufort. 

Meanwhile—that is, on May 31st, 1836—Mr. Thomas Pettit Smith had patented 
a propeller of his own invention. He fitted it to a vessel called the Archimedes, of 
something under two hundred and fifty tons, and a draught of a trifle over nine 
feet. Three years passed away, during which the Archimedes does not appear to 
have greatly raised the screw propeller in the esteem of mankind. She raced with 
the Widgeon, a fast paddle steamer for her age; both were under canvas, and the 
Archimedes beat. The Archimedes decisively illustrated the advantage of the screw 


over the paddle-wheel. ‘There was no huge paddle-box to be torn away by a 
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mountain-high sea, leaving the red wheel whirling naked in foam; the thrust was 
secret, and just that very power of propulsion which you would say the British 
Admiralty should have immediately applied to their war-ships. What followed ? 
The Archimedes lay unemployed in dock. Her proprietors offered her for sale, and 
the man to whom their lordships and the world were indebted for the introduction 
of the screw propeller lost-all the capital he had embarked. 

“ventually—that is, in 1843—a screw-steamer named the fa/¢/er was ordered by 
the Admiralty. Her lines were very fine for those days: she was 195 feet extreme 
length and 33 feet extreme breadth, and her carrying capacity was 888 tons. 
(Commander Robinson writes of her as a hundred tons less than this.) Her trials 
were not convincing. In 1845 she was in company with the Victoria and Albert 
and the Black Lagle, and in a strong head wind they went ahead of her. This 
appears to have produced an unfavourable impression, and the Aattler certainly 
retarded the progress of the screw in its application to ships of war. 

Steam, however, whether by the agency of the screw or the paddle-wheel, was 
to revolutionise the state and form of the ship. In the merchant service this was 
peculiarly so. The steamer was wanted for purposes of trade and profit. She 
was to be shaped by the influence of the cost of freight per ton. It is to iron, 
however, that we must turn for our illustrations of marine architecture. The British 
Government applied the propeller to their wooden ships-of-war despite the disastrous 
experience of others. For example, shortly after the introduction of the screw, 
atttmpts were made by the Americans to apply it to large timber-built vessels for 
the merchant service, and four or five ships arrived one after another at Liverpool. 
They were fine vessels, but not one of them made a second voyage, in consequence 
of their commercial failure. This I state on the authority of Grantham. The screw 
seems unfitted to timber. One might suppose that great masses of iron wheel 
whirring and thrashing on either side of a wooden fabric would prove more swiftly 
destructive than the screw. Yet the early American lake and river steamers disproved 
this: they were built of wood, they were thrashed through it at mighty speeds, and 
the structures hung together until they blew up. Our artist submits a charming 
picture of an American wood-built river boat. In the construction of these boats 
the American builder has given-us a convincing example of his genius and judgment. 
When the Americans first began to build their river steamers, they were immeasurably 
ahead of ours in model and speed. Most of their boats were, as they still are, 
wonderful illustrations of fitness to requirements. ‘To Robert L. Stevens the 
American river boat owed her qualities of charm of shape and swiftness of keel. 
He built on the finest models; nothing sharper in entrance, nothing cleaner in 
runs, had before been attempted. He cut old craft in halves and lengthened them 
thirty feet, adding a false bow that gave them another twenty feet forward in true 
lines with the planking, and they skimmed the water at twenty miles an hour. 

As the need for such vessels increased, and the builder’s experience enlarged, 
these river steamers grew more and more swift and splendid. ‘The power of beautiful 
racing machinery was in them, and drove them in meteoric flight; and, as it has 
been pointed out, the tenacity and strength of American iron enabled the constructor 
to give his engines proportions much lighter than would be thought safe in this or 


other countries. 

Speaking of crossing the Atlantic Ocean by steam, Dr. Dionysius Lardner, who 
was a very able man, despite that last infirmity of noble minds, the practice of 
predicting before and not after the event, stated in 1835 that, “‘as to the project 
which was announced in the newspapers, of making the voyage directly from New 
York to Liverpool, it was, he had no hesitation in saying, perfectly chimerical, and 
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Ee. 


The “ Great Eastern.” 


they might as well talk of making a voyage from New York or Liverpool to the 
moon.” ‘This alarming prophecy, however, does not appear to have damped the 
spirits of hopeful inventors and enterprising ship-owners. I do not speak with 
conviction, yet I have an idea that the first screw steamer that crossed the Atlantic 
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was the Robert F. Stockton, built of iron by Laird. Her tonnage, which I cannot 
find, may be gathered from her dimensions, which were, length 70 feet, beam ro feet, 
depth 6 feet g inches. Her average speed in smooth water was about 73 knots. 
She carried a crew of four men and a boy; her master was Captain Cram. She was 
about forty-two days in accomplishing the voyage to New York; and Cram, on his 
arrival, was justly presented .with the freedom of that city. 

Ship-building, indeed, now that iron and steam and the paddle and the screw 
had combined their Titan forces, was, despite departmental sloth and _ philosophic 
prophecy, about to make gigantic departures, and to venture upon forms and methods 
which would have as greatly astonished the early advocates of metal in construction, 
as the ancient shipwright would have been astounded by the recommendation of 
metal plates instead of planks. Not that iron was to be instantly supreme: the 
Great Western, a steamship that was the marvel of her age, and the first that was 
specially constructed for the trade between this country and America, was built of 
wood by Patterson of Bristol. This ship was 212 feet long, with 35 feet 4 inches 
beam, and an inch or two over 23 feet depth of hold. She was a noble ship in 
her day, and greatly admired. She made her first voyage to New York in fifteen 
days, her average speed being 208 miles, or 82 per hour. Her registered burden 
was 1340 tons. 

This was a big ship for 1838; but a bigger was to follow—not until some years 
had elapsed, however, nor before everything flying the red flag (with few exceptions) 
driven by steam was being constructed of iron. On May ist, 1854, Brunel and 
Scott-Russell began the building of the Gveat Lastern, at Millwall, on the north 
side of the Thames. This immense ship will always be talked about: she is a part 
of history, and, unlike the majority of ships which are dead and gone, she belongs 
to time. I was a mile away from her once when she passed through the Gulls, 
and she looked as if she were a manufacturing city gone adrift. I was rather too 
young to admire her hull; I could only marvel at the number of her chimneys and 
her masts. Since then I have ascertained that she was a very perfect model, a 
ship within a ship, of a clean entry and a beautifully fair and steady run in the 
exterior shell. Giantesses urged by machinery infinitely more superb in invention 
and finish than anything that was shipped aboard the Leviathan (as she was first 
called) are crushing the Atlantic surge daily; but there is nothing at this hour 
afloat, and probably the world will never again see, so vast a sea-borne fabric 
as the Great LEastern.* Her length between perpendiculars was 680 feet, and 
on the upper deck 692 feet; the breadth of the hull was 83 feet, and from 
paddle-box to paddle-box 118 feet. A contemporary enthusiast tells us that 118 
feet “is the width of Portland Place, one of the broadest streets in London.” 
The depth of this great ship’s hull was 60 feet; the weight of the iron contained 
in her hull, 8000 tons; and the weight of the whole ship, when fully laden, 
25,000 tons. Thus loaded, she drew 30 feet of water. Further statistics of her 
construction are curious. We recall the number of acres of oak which an old 
man-of-war ate up. Here was a ship held together by no less than 3,000,000 
rivets. The plates which formed her were 30,000 in number, and each plate 
weighed about a third of a ton. 

We need not pursue her story. She was an unfortunate ship from the hour of 
her launch. Is there any moral in the memory of her that is to express limitation 
in dimensions? ‘The cellular system of water-ballast seems to have been indicated 
in the construction of this ship—though I cannot say that the idea originated with 
the designers. She could fill up with water-ballast, when necessary, to the weight 

* Written before the launch of the White Star Liner ‘‘ Oceanic.” 
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of 2500 tons. The Great Eastern was a huge hotel ; her tradition should be respected 
by a generation who live in big hotels. She could have accommodated 4000 pas- 
sengers, irrespective of a crew amounting to about 400. The captain telegraphed 
his orders to the engine-room by electricity, and signalled his commands during the 
day by semaphore arms and at night by coloured lamps. ‘The life of a master 
of such a ship must have been an uneasy one. When it comes to the navigation 
of so much bulk, not one, but half a dozen captains should sign her articles, and 
every gentleman in buttons and lace should havea piece of the ship to himself—all 
hands, of course, working in harmony. 

It does not seem that iron suggested itself to anybody as a material which might 
be useful in the protection of the sides of battle-ships until the period of the great 
war between the Northern and Southern States of America. When the Gosport 
(U.S.) Navy-yard was burnt, in 1861, among the ships destroyed was the frigate 
Merrimac. She was scuttled as well as fired, and sank before she was much damaged. 





The Confederate Ironclad “ Merrimac.” 


The Confederates raised and repaired her, and covered her with a sloping roof, plating 
her with railway iron, and heavily sheathing her bow with metal. They re-christened 
her the Virginia; but the name of Merrimac stuck. 

Reports of this ship reached the North, and alarmed the Government. She 
undoubtedly quickened their movements in the construction of armoured war-ships. 
One built by Ericsson is represented by the artist. She was a novelty in naval 
architecture in those days ; but we have lived to see ships infinitely more ugly and 
out-and-away more perilous to those who trusted their lives in them. She was 160 
feet long, with a beam of 42 feet. Her deck, which was almost flush with the 
water’s edge, was crowned amidships by a revolving turret carrying two eleven-inch 
Dahlgren guns. An interesting and a full statement of the loss of the Monitor 
will be found in a communication from Rear-Admiral Lee, of the United States 
Navy, in a report of the Secretary of the Navy in relation to armoured vessels 
(Washington, 1864). 

The Merrimac fought the Monitor once, and fought no more. Her shot flew 
over the Federal craft, which, finding her enemy aground, steered round and round 
her. When the armoured frigate floated, she steered to her anchorage at Craney 
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The “ Monitor” in Hampton Roads, 


Island. It was the first battle between protected ships, and interesting for that 
reason. The idea, then, of protecting ships’ sides with metal seems to have origi- 
nated with those who raised and equipped the JZ/errimac; Ericsson followed. The 
Monitors revolving turret was the invention of Theodore R. Timby, of Duchess 
County, New York, who had filed a caveat and exhibited an iron model as early 
as 1843. 

One of the largest ships built prior to the launch of the Great Eastern was the 
Great Britain. She was completed in 1843, but did not make her experimental trip 
till the following year. I count six masts in the picture before me, and a single 
funnel; she has chequered sides. She was one of the best built boats ever sent 
afloat, for, stranding on the coast of Ireland shortly after she had been placed on 
the American station, she lay a whole winter beaten by heavy seas without suffering 
any material injury. Everybody talked of this ship when she was fresh; the Queen 
and Prince Albert visited her on her arrival in the Thames. But the significance 
the commercial world found in her lay in this: she was to be employed as one 
of the trans-Atlantic steamers built to drive the celebrated American sailing clippers 
off the sea. 

I particularly note that all that benefited the ship, all that makes her nearly 
as we know her, came from our commercial rivalry with the Americans. When 
they found their clippers useless, they built a beautiful ship of 751 tons, and engined 
her with an auxiliary screw—that is, a screw that can be raised out of the water 
when the sails only are needed. She cost £16,000. But she would not do. The 
Cunard Company was in existence, and had started the mail service with steam 
in 1840. The Cambria and the Hibernia of this company were ships of 300 horse- 
power and 1422 tons, and their average speed was 9} knots. Their America, Niagara, 
Europe and Canada rose to 1820 tons; and they were driven by 680-horse-power 
engines, their speed being 103 knots. To oppose these ships, which threatened 
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destruction to their maritime commerce, the Americans—for practically all America 
was interested—started, in 1847, a line of steamers which ran between New York 
and Bremen, calling at Southampton. The Cunard liner Britannia raced the first 
of them (the Washington), and beat her by two full days, spite of the Mew York 
Herald’s advice to the English vessel’s skipper “to run by the deep mines, and put 
in more coal.” It is impossible to view the picture of the Washington without 
wondering at her ugliness. One would expect a comelier shape at the hands of 
an American builder. It is remarkable that the unwieldy bulk, with its hamper 
of square rig, should have been slapped across the Atlantic in a passage two days 
longer only than that occupied by the Britannia. ‘The Washington was like an 
old wooden frigate. She was about 2000 tons burthen. ‘The Aritannia, on the 
other hand, was but 1156 tons; her nominal horse-power was 423; she was 207 
feet long, and 34 feet 4 inches in extreme breadth ; and was therefore a smaller ship 
than the Washington and of less power, the American’s power being to her tonnage 
as 1 to 2, while the Britannia had only 1 horse-power to 2? tons. The British 
ship will always be memorable as the vessel in which Charles Dickens made his 
first voyage to America. The very best sea description in the language is the great 
novelist’s.account of the behaviour of the Britannia in a gale. 

Competition continued keen between America and this country. The Government 
of the United States guaranteed a considerable sum per voyage to the steam vessels 
of the company that was being promoted by the well-known E. K. Collins of New 
York. All this signified fresh struggles and new departures in the science of ship- 
building. ‘The Collins steamers were about 3000 tons register and 800 horse-power ; 
they were built chiefly of live oak, and the fabrics were strengthened by a lattice- 
work of iron bands. They are said to have been beautiful models. One of them, 
the Arctic, was known as the “Clipper of the Seas.” ‘This steamer was built by 
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W. H. Brown of New York, under the superintendence of George Steers, who 
modelled the famous yacht America, of which our artist has provided us with a 
spirited sketch. 

I might mention the Collins liner Pacific as an illustration of the influence of 
competition in the direction of shapes and interior equipment. Here was a ship 
with three decks, sitting as high on the water as an old galleon; her bottom was 
flat, and her immersed section almost a parallelogram. This ship, in May 1851, 
steamed across the Atlantic from New York to Liverpool in g days 20 hours 16 
minutes. In July the Arctic, belonging to the same line, made the passage in 9 days 
17 hours 12 minutes. It is more than forty years ago. In forty years we have 
reduced the steaming-time of those old ships by some days. Considering, however, 
the enormous horse-power that is now employed, the prodigious experiences (gotten 
from those early strugglers and their immediate successors) embodied in the 
magnificent structures of to-day, it is not evident that we have a right to triumph 
very greatly over those passages of less than ten days. 

The Collins line perished not alone by British competition, but also by the 
perils of the deep. The loss of the Arctic in 1854, through a collision with the 
French steamer Vesta, was followed by the mysterious disappearance in 1856 of the 
Pacific. She, like the President, left no hint behind her of her fate. ‘The Collins 
Company, however, in spite of the fine fleet which by this time the Cunard Company 
had built and launched, continued to run their ships down to 1858, but at a 
ruinous loss, and the honourable, unfortunate, spirited undertaking then collapsed. 

It is by contrast that advance is illustrated. This is particularly true of the ship. 
Only a very faint idea of a vessel can be conveyed in words. I speak of her 
extraordinary sheer aft, her foremast stepped in the fore peak, her mizzen-mast 
stepped in the lazarette, her scantling of prodigious thickness, and so on; and what 
impression is it possible for me to convey? It is the artist alone who can tell to 
the unprofessional eye the story of the progress of the ship. I recently attempted 
to describe the Washington: let my poor word-picture of her stand side by side 
with this charming sketch of a Cape mail steamer leaving Madeira. 

Here seems a mould and form of hull which you might think the builders would 
find it hard to go beyond. DolI mean in beauty? Certainly not. This shape of 
vessel is a mere wedge, albeit the Cape steamers, I understand, are built with a 
little more beam in proportion to their length than other mail boats, not with the 
idea of heightening the comfort of men and women, but to suit the requirements of 
berthing in the Cape docks. But, taking the iron hull as something to be driven at 
varying speeds through calms and through storms, quitting port with the punctuality 
of the railway, one might admit that no better shape could be given to that same 
iron hull than that we find in this picture of a Cape steamer. Beauty is the very 
last feature to be considered. ‘The first of the “tramps ” undertook to tow ¢hat 
divinity out to sea; it did so, and drowned her, and she lies a corpse under 
countless gliding iron keels. Build so that your boat shall want to fly into the air, 
to the strain of her mighty engines grinding in her heart with hollow clangour of 
song, as though the demon of steam never could shake his iron ribs enough when 
he thought of the days of tacks and sheets, and how captains swore when a 
head wind came. So to build involves considerations which neglect all thought of 
the eye. The eye, if it wants to be gratified, must go below: there it will find the 
electric light; rich, immovable furniture, glowing mirrors, and skylight domes filled 
with heavenly flowers. You knock nowadays on the door of a ship for beauty, and 
when you are let in you find it, if you are a lover of upholstery. One, of course, 
admits the necessity of the wedge shape, the straight stem, the wall side, and other 
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details which do not belong to the past. Yet, though it is a good thing to be able 
to reach Cape Town in a little more than a fortnight, and though it is a still better 
thing to be able to reach New York or Liverpool across the Atlantic in five days 
something hours something minutes and one second, you cannot, if you are a 
sailor, or a landsman who has travelled in sailing ships of old and observed—you 
cannot, I say, but grieve a little when you think of the shapes of beauty which have 
gone beyond the horizon to their graves, and haunt the ocean only as phantoms to 
the contemplative mind. Nothing that is beautiful with wings is left to us but the 
yacht. ‘The iron sailing ship need not thrust herself in. ‘They show you the Avance 
—she was a little while ago the biggest sailing ship in the world (1894); they 
may have launched a huger one since: they expect admiration whilst you gaze ; 
you cannot admire, you cannot but mourn. She is ugly enough, with her forest 
of spars, when everything is furled, and all her gear is hauled taut and the yards 
are squared by lift and brace—which is a rare manceuvre aboard a merchantman 
in this age; but when they have sheeted home and manned the halliards,;—my 
precious eyes! as the great Mr. Dicky Suet, an actor of the last century, used to 
say,—clews a fathom from the yard-arms; here a top-gallantsail arching into sheer 
monstrosity through cruel deprivation of quite necessary midship cloths; there a 
topsail hanging like an ill-fitting coat upon a man; yonder a flying jib that, being 
set by mistake, should have the captain’s initials in its corner; elsewhere and 
elsewhere—all| is blue sky or driving gloom beheld through labour-saving interstices. 

It is impossible to admire the typical iron sailing-ship, and that gives me the 
very best excuse in the world to own that, if ever I should again go to sea as 
a passenger, I certainly would not choose a craft that depended on nothing but 
her canvas. 





W. CiarkK RUSSELL. 
(To be concluded next month. ) 


HER PORTRAIT. 
SS ox at I essay to paint my Lady’s face 


For all to see her, how should I begin ? 
Should I portray her smiling, or put in 
With reverential touch the tender grace 
Of pearléd tears? For oft she smiles a space 
And after weeps, yet in each mood doth win 
Such added beauty that it were a sin 
It were not chronicled. 


How shall I place 
On record all the graciousness of soul 
That thrills one through those homes of innocence 
Her lustrous veiled eyes, or bring the whole 
Of bosom’s curve, cheeks carmine to the sense ? 
And were this done, indeed, her queenly air 
I could not fix—the task is my despair. 


ANTONY CLARE. 








FAMILY PORTRAITS, 
AMBROGIO BORGOGNONE. 
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SILHOUETTES IN PARLIAMENT. 


I—THE LEADERS OF THE COMMONS OPPOSITION. 


HERE is nothing so interesting to the student of Parliamentary politics 
as to watch the evolution of the Parliamentary leader. Like the poet, 
he cannot be created; he simply occurs, and in many instances he 

occurs unexpectedly. It is not always the man that is most in the public eye 
who becomes the leader; more frequently the man destined for high office 
is a discovery of the Parliamentary front bench, and he may hardly be known 
to the electorate outside his own constituency. Who, for instance, beyond 
the House of Commons, thought of Mr. Gully as Speaker, until the happy 
inspiration occurred to Lord Herschell to recommend his old colleague of the 
Northern Circuit to Lord Rosebery as the most fitting successor to Lord Peel? 
Yet, no sooner was his name mentioned than the House of Commons instantly 
recognised, as by a revelation, that, party considerations apart, there could be no 
better nomination. Merely arbitrary selections to the front bench are rarely 
successful ; even Mr. Gladstone produced some failures. If a new front bench 
man, nominated by his own Parliamentary chief, cannot obtain an endorsement of 
his nomination by the whole of his party in the House, he is doomed. This is a 
truism as undeniable as the authority of the Chair itself. A wilful man may have 
his way against the opinion of the House for a time, but he is bound to succumb 
to it sooner or later, even though its adverse opinion may never find expression 
in words. Parliamentary opinion is a subtle and inexpressible thing, but it is 
certain, indispensable, and unavoidable. Its influence has never been more surely 
exerted than in the determination of the succession to the leadership of the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons following upon the retirement of Mr. Gladstone. 
The succession of Sir William Harcourt to the vacant place was hardly questioned ; 
Mr. Morley was, indeed, mentioned, but his Parliamentary form had not realised 
the expectations of his friends, and he found no serious proposer. And Sir 
William Harcourt might have been leader of the Commons Opposition to-day, had 
he been less self-conscious. When the truth comes to be told it will probably be 
found that Sir William overestimated the forces that barred the way .to the 
leadership of the Liberal party. 
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The Liberal party in 
the Commons has _ be- 
come reconciled to the 
absence of its old leader, 
but it still has the 
kindliest recollection of 
him. Sir William stood 
at the head of their 
attenuated ranks during 
the early period of their 
greatest discouragement 
which followed the last 
general election, and his 
colleagues have not for- 
gotten. It yet remains 
to be seen whether there 
is his equal on his own 
side of the House in 
threading the mazy paths 
of finance. He may, 
indeed, return from his 
retirement in time to 
lead the debate on the 
Budget Bill himself, and 
his party would welcome 
him. He is never so 
successful in handling 
the House of Commons 
as when unfolding a 
Budget; his record as 
a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is second only 
to that of Mr. Gladstone 
for adroitness and adap- 
tation to Parliamentary 
expediency. Brilliant 
as he frequently is in 
debate, however, Sir 
William Harcourt has 
never risen to a great 
occasion. He is a 
master of adroit phrases, 
but he has never im- 
pressed the House of 
Commons as an orator. 
He can wither an oppo- 
nent with apt allusion, 
biting sarcasm, and 
shafts of keenest ridi- 
cule ; but his speeches 
rankle—never, or hardly 


——__ 


SIR WILLIAM V. HARCOURT.—"‘ Weighty, but not impressive.” 
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THE NEW LEADER.—SIR H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, 
“ His attitude towards Home Rule stands where it did.” 


ever, please. When he has a serious set speech to make he is weighty, but not 
impressive ; his panegyric of Mr. Gladstone was depressing, lugubrious, and 
redeemed by only one or two happy phrases, as when he declared that it was 
Mr. Gladstone’s greatest ambition “to stand well with the House of Commons.” 
Personally popular with the bulk of the Liberal party by reason of his affability 
and urbanity—he is a thorough man of the world—he has never convinced his 
own party of his complete sincerity, not even in advocating a local veto on the 
granting of publicans’ licenses. ‘That very quality of urbanity, which makes his 
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humblest follower 
feel himself to be on 
the same level with 
him, rather tells 
against Sir William’s 
success as a leader. 
He can be a colleague 
of the best, but since 
he has allowed the 
personal equation to 
disturb him, his in- 
fluence over his party 
has distinctly waned. 


SiR HENRY 
CAMPBELL - BANNER- 
MAN has not the 
brilliance of — Sir 
William Harcourt, 
but he has some 
qualities that are lack- 
ing in the colleague 
he has replaced. The 
party had no difficulty 
in making up _ its 
mind, when Sir 
William gave up the 
task of Parliamen- 
tary leadership in 
December last, as to 
who should direct 
them. Sir Henry’s 
sterling honesty of 
purpose, high personal 
character, and his 
broad sympathies had 
avoided him enemies, 
if his friendships 
were not numerous. 
If he had not been 
conspicuous in debate 
in Parliament since 
his defeat in a scratch 
division on that memorable 21st of June, 1895, it were due less to his want of 
ability than to his natural inclination for leisure and the pursuits of a country 
gentleman. His independence and the courage of his own convictions were shown 
in that very cordite debate, when, in the face of impending defeat, he declined to 
temporise with his insistent adversary, Mr. St. John Brodrick, but held to his 
text and supported his department, when he might easily have accepted the 
correctness of his opponent’s view by making a timely concession. ‘That is not 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s way. He is as tenacious of the honour of his 





MR. JOHN MORLEY. 
“ He traverses the lobby bare-headed; his step is seen to be elastic.” 
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subordinates as of his own; and he 
insisted upon taking the most extreme 
view of the defeat of the Government 
by that tiny majority of seven, and in 
resigning the Secretaryship for War. 
His determination largely influenced 
the ultimate decision of his colleagues, 
some: of whom, but for him, would 
have held on and ignored the chance 
defeat on the cordite vote. The War 
Office never had a more loyal chief, 
and no minister was ever more popular 
in his department. As a Parliament- 
ary leader Sir Henry has begun well. 
He is tactful, adroit, and never irri- 
tating. His great ambition, in dealing 
with his own party, is to close up the 
breach between the adherents of Lord 
Rosebery and those who are opposing 
him. Once only this session has the 
habitual serenity of the new Oppo- 
sition leader been disturbed, and that 
was in the debate on Mr. John 
Redmond’s amendment to the Address 
insisting upon Ireland’s demand for 
an independent Parliament as “ the 
most urgent of all questions of 
domestic policy.” Accompanied as 
the motion was by a bitter speech, 
full ot imputations of neglect of 
Ireland’s demands by Liberal leaders, 
SIR EDWARD GREY. it was intensely irritating to the 
member for Stirling. He repelled the 
insinuations with his characteristic directness: the attitude of the Liberal party 
towards Home Rule “stands where it did,” he said; and if there were some 
around him who held strong reservations on that point, none could deny their 
leader’s own sincerity. His declaration remains as a declaration of policy that 
must keep Parnellite detractors at bay—for a time at least. 














Mr. JoHN Mor ey has retired, and finally it may be supposed, from the contest 
for priority in the Liberal council—indeed, it may be doubted whether he was 
ever a keen competitor for the laurels. From the editorial chair of the Pa// Mall 
Gazette to the ‘Treasury bench* is a long jump, and there are those among Mr. 
Morley’s friends who think he was not well advised in taking it. Yet at first he 
showed great promise, in spite of his stiffness and pedantry, and if the old 
Liberalism had not undergone the change that was forced upon it in 1886 he 
might still have been a force as an advanced exponent of it. But the moderating 
element in the party vanished with the Home Rule split, and the residuum, though 
Radical enough, is not of the purity of his ideal. He has struggled to keep pace 
with the time-serving spirit of the later Liberalism, but the unequal contest has 
left him in a position of splendid isolation. His failure as a minister—as Chief 
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Secretary for Ireland—was due to his 
insistence upon doing what was theo- 
retically right, and that is not the way 
to administrative success: there must 
be some concession to error, and more 
to human nature. He had to stand 
his ground in the House of Commons 
between the assaults of the Opposition 
in front and those of the Parnellites 
on the right front, and he wasted 
visibly. His pale, ascetic face grew 
grey with the strain of it, and he must 
have yielded up his office with relief. 
In Opposition he has regained some 
of his old activity and robustness, and 
as he traverses the lobby or the 
corridors bareheaded (he never wears 
a hat in or out of the chamber) his 
step is seen to be elastic, though his 
figure has not regained its straightness. 
But he has lost his effectiveness as a 
debater. There is something nervous, 
almost womanish, in his unreadiness 
when he gets up now to make a set 
speech ; and his impeachment of the 
African policy of the Government on 
February 24th last was a great falling 
off from his old form of the anti- 
coercion debates of 1887. It requires 
some deep wrong or grand political 
passion to stir Mr. Morley to anima- 
tion, and it would almost seem as 
though the fires that blazed so fiercely 
in the Gladstonian days had died 
down. 


Among the younger occupants of 
the front Opposition bench there is no 
difficulty in singling out Sir EDwarD 
Grey. He is an Imperialist of the 
Imperialists: no Jingo, but a states- 
man with a generous equipment of 
national pride, upon which none of 
the narrower tenets of his colleagues 
below the gangway have made the slightest impression. He is of the aristocracy 
of politics—that section which is bound to be among the elect of Parliament, 
and whose members are scarcely separated by the dividing line in Parliamentary 
politics. Identified as he is with foreign affairs, he is hardly thought of in 
any other connection, yet the receptions of the diplomatic body scarcely know 
him. He is much more at home in the country than in the town, and 
there is not a keener naturalist in the House except, perhaps, Sir Herbert 





MR. ASQUITH. 
‘*He is an unknown quantity.” 
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Maxwell. He is the least assuming 
and the least pushful of men, and 
his colleagues who are more eager 
than he have even thought him 
indolent at times. 


wil 


Mr. Hersert HENRY ASQUITH 
is the newest of the Liberal con- 
stellation, and he is, in the matter of 
capacity to lead, an unknown quantity. 
He was a creation of Mr. Gladstone’s, 
and from that day in 1892 when he 
drove up to No. 4, Carlton Gardens, 
in a modest four-wheeler to obey the 
summons of his chief, he has not 
looked back. He made a diligent 
and painstaking Home Secretary, but 
he did not make a success of the 
post in Parliament. He was too 
exacting and too strenuous, and he 
brooked no opposition. His hard, 
square face was set like a flint against 
his adversaries in debate, and he 
provoked hostility where a more 
urbane minister would have avoided 
a rebuff by compromise. At present 
he has gone back a little in his 
Parliamentary reputation. His manner 
in debate was never happy, as I 
have said: his quick, jerky style, his 
aggressive air, and his deficiency in 
the saving sense of humour, are 
against him. But, in spite of these 
drawbacks, Mr. Asquith is bound to 


SIR HENRY H. FOWLER.— “He was the first Methodist go farther. 
to be made a Privy Councillor.” 











Mr. Henry LABOUCHERE is dis- 
tinctly a leader; but his followers read the newspapers—they do not sit in the 
House of Commons. For certain purposes he is allied with Sir Charles Dilke, but 
on other questions, like the maintenance of military expenditure, there is a sharp 
cleavage between these two. No: Mr. Labouchere undoubtedly has influence, but 
it is only accidentally that it makes itself felt in Parliament. He has a seat at the 
corner of the bench below the gangway, which he shares with Sir Charles Dilke ; 
and on the rare occasions when he takes his hat off to secure that seat while he 
moves in and out of the House, it may be known that he is going to make a 
serious speech. On other occasions he walks about in the lobby with his hat on, 
and he always enters the House with his hat in his hand. He is deep in the 
counsels of those who are called “ Little Englanders,” and he is one of the few 
among them who don’t mind the title. 


When we come to Sin Henry HartLey Fow er, we have a statesman who has 
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come very near to the 
leadership of the Liberal 
party indeed. He _ pos- 
sesses, in scarcely a less 
degree than Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, the 
well-balanced mind_ that 
knows no fad and owns 
no party prejudices. He 
would as soon oppose 
his party as support it, 
if the principle of the 
matter at issue did not 
commend itself to him; 
and his . independent 
criticisms of the London 
County Council from the 
front Opposition bench 
are evidence of his in- 
dependence of thought 
and indifference to party 
popularity. Yet he is 
popular enough, except 
with some of the London 
Liberals (for the reason 
mentioned). He was the 
first Methodist to be 
made a Privy Councillor, 
and he rather impresses 
one as_ having predilec- 
tions towards lay-preach- 
ing, but he hasn’t. He 
has a _ resonant voice 
with a nasal intonation, 
which is rather irritating 
if you don’t want to 
hear it, but it helps him 
along when he wants to 
drive home an argument. 
He is very good at this ; 
no front-bench man _ has 
such a power of concen- 
tration: once he takes a 





MR. HENRY LABOUCHERE. 
‘*He enters the House with his hat in his hand.” 


line of argument he never leaves it until he has worked it for what it is worth. In 
his tenacity and his absolutely methodical business habits, Sir Henry Fowler is 
perhaps, after Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the strongest man on the Opposition 
bench of the old school; but the young ones are coming up alongside him rapidly, 
and the next Liberal Government will see some marked developments. 


FREDK. J. HIGGINBOTTOM. 
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BEING DETECTIVES. 


A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF OSWALD BASTABLE. 


F you have not read about us in this Magazine before, you will need to be 
told that we are of the family of Bastable, and that we desired, above all 
things, to restore the fallen fortunes of our house. There are six of us, 

Dora, who is the good elder sister, and Dicky, who is good at sums. Oswald is 
very clever, some people say, but he is not one, because he is humble and modest. 
Then Alice and Noel are twins—they are clever. Noél is a poet, and Alice is a 
dear. And then there is H. O., whose name is Horace Octavius, but we call him 
H. O. because of the advertisement, and he is never quite sure that people won’t 
take the advertisement’s advice, and eat him. But I need not say we elder ones 
know better. 

Of course we have read Mr. Sherlock Holmes, as well as the yellow-covered 
books with the pictures outside that are so badly printed; and you get them for 
fourpence halfpenny at the bookstall when the corners of them are beginning to 
curl up and get dirty with people looking to see how the story ends when they 
are waiting for trains. I think this is most unfair to the boy at the bookstall. 

It was in September, and we were not to go to the seaside because it is so 
expensive, even if you only go to Sheerness, which is all tin cans and old boots 
and no sand at all. But every one else went, even the people next door—not 
Albert’s side, but the other. Their servant told Eliza they were all going to 
Scarborough ; and next day, sure enough, all the blinds were down and the 
shutters up, and the milk was not left any more. There is a big horse-chestnut 
tree between their garden and ours, very useful for getting conkers out of, and 
for making stuff to rub on your chilblains. This prevented our seeing whether 
the blinds were down at the back as well; but Dicky climbed to the top of the 
tree and looked, and they were. 

It was jolly hot weather, and very stuffy indoors: we used to play a good deal 
in the garden. We made a tent out of the kitchen clothes-horse and some 
blankets off our beds ; and though it was quite as hot in the tent as it was in the 
house it was a strange, different sort of hotness. Albert’s uncle called it the 
Turkish Bath. It is not nice to be kept from the seaside, but we know that we 
have much to be thankful for. We might be poor little pallid children living in 


a crowded alley, where even at summer noon hardly a ray of sunlight penetrates 
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—clothed in rags and with bare feet, though I do not mind holes in my clothes 
myself, and bare feet would not be at all bad in this sort of weather. Indeed, 
we do wear them sometimes, when we are playing at things which require it. 
It was shipwrecked mariners that day, I remember, and we were all in the blanket 
tent. We had just finished eating the things we had saved at the peril of our 
lives from the fast-sinking vessel. ‘They were rather nice things. ‘Two pennyworth 
of cocoa-nut candy—it was got in Greenwich, where it is four ounces a penny, 
three apples, some macaroni—the straight sort, that is so useful to suck things 
through, some raw rice, and a large piece of cold suet pudding that Alice nicked 
from the larder when she went to get the rice and macaroni. 

And when we had finished some one said, “I should like to be a detective.” 

I wish to be quite fair, but I cannot remember exactly who said it. Oswald 
thinks he said it, and Dora says it was Dicky; but Oswald is not going to 
quarrel about a little thing like that. 

“T should like to be a detective,” said—perhaps it was Dicky, but I think not 
—‘and find out strange and hidden crimes.” 

“You would have to be much cleverer than you are,” said H. O. 

“Not so very,” Alice said; “because when you’ve read the books you 
know what the things mean: the red hair on the handle of the knife, or the 
grain of white powder on the velvet collar of the villain’s overcoat. I believe 
we could do it.” 

“TI shouldn’t like to have anything to do with murders,” said Dora. ‘“ Somehow 
it doesn’t seem safe.” 

“And it always ends in the poor murderer being hanged,” said Alice. 

We explained to her why murderers have to be hanged, but she only said: 
“JT don’t care. I’m sure no one would ever do it ¢wice. Think of what you 
would see when you woke up in the night. I shouldn’t mind being a detective 
to lie in wait for a gang of coiners, now, and spring upon them unawares, and 
secure them—single-handed, you know, or with only my faithful bloodhound.” 

“You always get hold of the wrong end of the stick,” Oswald said. “ You 
can’t choose what crimes you'll be a detective about. You first have to get a 
suspicious circumstance, and then you look for a clue and follow it up. Whether 
it turns out a murder or a missing will is just a fluke.” 

“That’s one way,” Dicky said. “ Another is to get a paper and find two 
advertisements or bits of news that fit. Like this: ‘ Young lady missing’; and then 
it tells all about the clothes she had on, and the gold locket she wears, and the 
colour of her hair, and all that; and then in another part of the paper you see, 
‘Gold locket found’; and then it all comes out.” 

We sent H. O. for the paper at once, but we could not make any of the 
things fit in it. The two best were about how some burglars broke into a factory 
in Holloway where they made preserved tongues and invalid delicacies, and carried 
off a lot of them. And on another page there was, ‘Mysterious deaths in 
Holloway.’ Oswald thought there was something in it, and so did Albert’s uncle 
when we asked him, but the others thought not; so Oswald agreed to drop it. 
Besides, Holloway is a long way off. 

All the time we were talking about the paper Alice seemed to be thinking 
about something else, and when we had done she said, “I believe we might be 
detectives ourselves, but I should not like to get anybody into trouble.” 

“Not murderers or robbers?” Dicky asked. 

“Tt wouldn’t be murderers,” she said. “But I fave noticed something 
strange. Only I feel a little frightened. Let’s ask Albert’s uncle first.” 
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Alice is a jolly sight too fond of asking grown-up people things. And we 
said it was tommy-rot, and she was to tell us. 

“ Well, promise you won’t do anything without me,” Alice said ; and we promised. 

Then she said, “This is a dark secret, and any one who thinks it is better 
not to be involved in a career of crime-discovery had better go away ere yet it be 
too late.” 

So Dora said she had had enough of tents, and she was going to look at the 
shops. H. O. went with her, because he had twopence to spend. ‘They thought 


“Dora and H, 0, had clubbed their money together and bought a melon, 





it was only a game of Alice’s, but Oswald knew by the way she spoke. He can 
nearly always tell. And when people are not telling the truth Oswald generally 
knows by the way they look with their eyes. Oswald is not proud of being able 
to do this. He knows it is through no merit of his own that he is much cleverer 
than some people. 

When they had gone the rest of us got closer together, and said, “‘ Now, then.” 

“ Well,” Alice said, “ you know the house next door? The people have gone 
to Scarborough, and the house is shut up. But last night Z saw a light in the 
windows.” 
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We asked her how and when, because her room is in the front, and she 
couldn't possibly have seen; and then she said, “T’ll tell you if you boys will 
promise not ever to go fishing again without me.” 

So we had to promise. 

Then she said, “It was last night. I had forgotten to feed my rabbits, and 
I woke up and remembered it. And I was afraid I should find them dead in 
the morning, like Oswald did.” 

“Tt wasn’t my fault,” Oswald said; “there was something the matter with the 
beasts. I fed them right enough.” 

Alice said she didn’t mean that, and she went on: “I came down into the 
garden, and I saw a light in the house, and dark figures moving about. I 
thought perhaps it was burglars, but father hadn’t come home, and Eliza had gone 
to bed, so I couldn’t do anything. Only I thought perhaps I would tell the rest 
of you.” 

“Why didn’t you tell us this morning?” Noél asked. 

And Alice explained that she did not want to get any one into trouble, even 
burglars. “And they might not have had time to get away. But we might watch 
to-night,” she said, “and see if we see the light again.” 

“They might have been burglars,” Noél said. He was sucking the last 
bit of his macaroni. ‘You know the people next door are very grand. They 
won’t know us, and they go out in a real private carriage sometimes. And they 
have an At-home day, and people come in cabs. I daresay they have piles of 
plate and jewellery and rich brocades and furs of price and things like that. Let 
us keep watch to-night.” 

“Tt’s no use watching to-night,” Dicky said: “if it’s only burglars, they won’t 
come again. But there are other things besides burglars that are discovered in 
empty houses where lights are seen moving.” 

“You mean coiners,” said Oswald at once. “I wonder what the reward is 
for setting the police on their track.” 

Dicky thought it ought to be something fat, because coiners are always a 
desperate gang; and the machinery they make the coins with is so heavy and handy 
for knocking down detectives with. 

Then it was tea-time, and we went in, and Dora and H.O. had clubbed their 
money together and bought a melon—quite a big one, and only a little bit 
smashy at one end. It was very good, and then we washed the seeds and made 
things with them and with pins and cotton; and nobody said any more about 
watching the house next door. 

Only when we went to bed Dicky took off his coat and waistcoat, but he 
stopped at his braces and said,—‘‘ What about the coiners ?” 

Oswald had only taken off his collar and tie, and he was just going to say the 
same ; so he said, “ Of course I meant to watch, only my collar’s rather tight, so 
I thought I’d take it off first.” 

Dicky said he did not think the girls ought to be in it, because there might 
be danger; but Oswald reminded him that they had promised Alice, and that a 
promise is a sacred thing, even when you’d much rather not. So Oswald got Alice 
alone under pretence of showing her a caterpillar: Dora does not like them, and 
she screamed and ran away when Oswald offered to show it her. 

Then Oswald explained, and Alice agreed to come and watch if she could. This 
made us later than we ought to have been, because Alice had to wait till Dora 
was quiet and then creep out very slowly, for fear of the boards creaking. The 
girls sleep with their room door open for fear of burglars. Alice had kept on her 
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clothes under her 
nightgown when Dora 
wasn’t looking, and 
presently we got down 
creeping past father’s 
study, and out at the 
glass door that leads 
on to the verandah 
and the iron steps 
into the — garden. 
And we went down 
very quietly, and got 
into the chestnut 
tree, and then I felt 
that we had played 
what Albert’s uncle 
calls our favourite 
instrument—I mean 
the fool. For the 
next-door house was 
as dark as dark. 
Then suddenly we 
heard a sound—it 
came from the gate 
at the end of the 
garden. All the 
gardens have gates. 
They lead into a kind 
of lane that runs 
behind them. It is 
a sort of back way, 
very convenient when 
you don’t want to say 
exactly where you are going. We heard the gate at the end of the next garden 
click, and Dicky nudged Alice so that she would have fallen out of the tree if it 
had not been for Oswald’s extraordinary presence of mind. Oswald squeezed 
Alice’s arm tight, and we all looked; and the others were rather frightened, because 
really we had not exactly expected anything to happen, except perhaps a light. 
But now a muffled figure, shrouded in a dark cloak, came swiftly up the path of 
the next-door garden, and we could see that under its cloak the figure carried a 
mysterious burden. The figure was dressed to look like a lady in a sailor hat. 

We held our breath as it passed under the tree where we were, and then it 
tapped very gently on the back door and was let in—and then a light appeared in 
the window of the downstairs back breakfast-room. But the shutters were up. 

Dicky said “ My eye!” and wouldn’t the others be sick to think they hadn’t been 
in this? But Alice didn’t half like it, and as she is a girl I do not blame her. 
Indeed, I thought myself at first that perhaps it would be better to retire for the 
present, and return later with a strongly agmed force. 

“Tt’s not burglars,” Alice whispered: “the mysterious stranger was bringing 
things in—not taking them out. They must be coiners,—and oh, Oswald! don’t 
let’s. The things they coin with must hurt very much. Do let’s go to bed.” 





“Presently we got down creeping past father’s study.” 
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But Dicky said he was going to see,—if there was a reward for finding out 
things like this he would like to have the reward. 

“They locked the back door,” he whispered: “I heard it go. And I 
could look in quite well through the holes in the shutters, and be back over the 
wall long before they’d got the door open, even if they started to do it at once.” 

There were holes at the top of the shutters the shape of hearts, and the 
yellow light came out through them as well as through the chinks of the shutter. 

Oswald said if Dicky went he should, because he was the eldest; and Alice 
said, “If any one goes it ought to be me—because I thought of it.” 

So Oswald said, “ Well, go then”—and she said “ Not for anything.” And 
she begged us not to, and we talked about it in the tree till we were quite 
hoarse with whispering. 

At last we decided on a plan of action. Alice was to stay in the tree, and 
scream murder if anything happened. Dicky and I were to get down into the 
next garden and take it in turns to peep. 

So we got down as quietly as we could; but the tree made much more 
noise than it does in the day, and several times we paused, fearing that all was 
discovered. Bvt nothing happened. 

There was a pile of red flower-pots under the window, and one very large one 
was on the window-ledge. It seemed as if it was the hand of Destiny had placed 
it there, and the plant in it was dead, and there was nothing to stop you standing 
on it,—so Oswald did. He went first because he is the eldest, and though Dicky 
tried to stop him because he thought of it first, it could not be, on account of 
not being able to say anything. 

So Oswald stood on the flower-pot and tried to look through one of the holes. 
He did not really expect to see the coiners at their fell work, though he had 
pretended to when we were talking in the tree. But if he had seen them pouring 
the base molten metal into tin moulds the shape of half-crowns he would not 
have been a quarter so astonished as he was at the spectacle now revealed. 

At first he could see little, because the hole had unfortunately been made a 
little too high, so that the eye of the detective should only see the Prodigal Son in 
a shiny frame on the opposite wall. But Oswald held on to the window-frame and 
stood on tiptoe, and then he saz. 

There was no furnace and no base metal—no bearded men in leathern aprons 
with tongs and things—but just a table with a table-cloth on it for supper, and a 
tin of salmon, and a lettuce and some bottled beer. And there on a chair was 
the mantle and the hat of the mysterious stranger; and the people sitting at the 
table were the two eldest grown-up daughters of the lady next door, and one of 
them was saying,— 

“So I got the salmon three-halfpence cheaper—and the lettuces are only six 
a penny in the Broadway—just fancy! We must save as much as we can on our 
housekeeping money if we want to go away decent next year,” 

And the other said, “I wish we could a// go every year, or else . . . Really I 
almost wish... . ” 

And all the time Oswald was looking Dicky was pulling at his jacket—to make 
him get down and let Dicky have a squint. And just as she said “I almost” 
Dicky pulled too hard and Oswald felt himself toppling on the giddy verge of the 
big flower-pot. Putting forth all his strength, our hero strove to recover his equi- 
whats-its-name—but it was now lost beyond recall. 

“You've done it this time,” he said; then he fell heavily among the flower-pots 
piled below. He heard them crash and rattle and crack, and then his head struck 
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against an iron pillar used for holding up the next-door verandah. His eyes 
closed, and he knew no more. 

Now you will perhaps expect that at this moment Alice would have cried 
“Murder!” If you think so you little know what girls are. Directly she was 
left alone in that tree, she made a bolt to tell Albert’s uncle all about it, and 
bring him to our rescue in case the coiners’ gang was a very desperate one. And 
just when I fell Albert’s uncle was getting over the wall. Alice never screamed 
at all when Oswald fell; but Dicky thinks he heard Albert’s uncle say ‘“ Confound 
those kids !”—which would not have been kind or polite; so. I hope he did not 
say it. 

The people next door did not come out to see what the row was. Albert’s 
uncle did not wait for them to come out. He picked up Oswald, and carried the 
insensible body of the gallant young detective to the wall, laid it on top, and then 
climbed over and bore his lifeless burden into our house, and put it on the sofa 
in father’s study. Father was out, so we needn’t have crept so when we were 
getting into the garden. ‘Then Oswald was restored to consciousness, and his head 
tied up, and he was sent to bed; and next day there was a lump on his young 
brow as big as a turkey’s egg, and very uncomfortable. 

Albert’s uncle came in next day, and talked to each of us separately. To 
Oswald he said many unpleasant things about its being ungentlemanly to spy on 
ladies, and about minding your own business ; and when I told him what I had 
heard he told me to shut up, and altogether he made me more uncomfortable 
than the bump did. 

Oswald did not say anything to any one; but next day, as the shadows of eve 
were falling, he crept away, and wrote on a piece of paper, “I want to speak to 
you,” and shoved it through the hole like a heart in the top of the next-door 
shutter. 

And the youngest young lady put an eye to the heart-shaped hole, and then 
opened the shutter and said, “ Well!” very crossly. 

Then Oswald said, ““I am very sorry, and I beg your pardon. We wanted to 
be detectives, and we thought a gang of coiners infested your house. So we 
looked through your window last night; and I saw the lettuce, and I heard what 
you said about the salmon being three-halfpence cheaper; and I know it is very 
dishonourable to pry into other people’s secrets, especially ladies’, and I never will 
again if you will forgive me this once.” 

Then the lady frowned, and then she laughed ; and then she said, “ So it was 
you tumbling into the flower-pots last night? We thought it was burglars. It 
frightened us horribly. Why, what a bump on your poor head!” 

And then she talked to me a bit, and presently she said she and her sister 
had not wished people to know they were at home, because ... And there 
she stopped short, and grew very red; and I said, “I thought you were all at 
Scarborough—your servant told Eliza so: why didn’t you want people to know you 
were at home ?” 

The lady got redder still, and then she laughed and said: “ Never mind the 
reason why. I hope your head doesn’t hurt much. ‘Thank you for your nice 
manly little speech. You've nothing to be ashamed of, at any rate.” Then she 
kissed me, and I did not mind. And then she said: “ Run along now, dear, 
I’m going to... I’m going to pull up the blinds and open the shutters, and 
I want to do it a¢ once, before it gets dark, so that every one can see we are at 
home, and not at Scarborough.” 

E. NEsBitT. 




















THE LONDON OF PEPYS. 
T is disappearing fast; it has almost vanished, the London of Pepys; but a 
few traces of it are still left, and should be visited by lovers of the past, 
and readers of the famous “Diary,” before they are entirely swept away. 
Regret can never cease that a threatening of blindness should have forced Pepys 
to close his manuscript thirty-four years before his death; and that thus it should 
only depict eleven years of his life for us. Yet, as Mr. Lowell said, “the lightest 
part of the Diary is of value, historically, for it enables one to see the London of 
two hundred years ago, and, what is more, to see it with the eager eyes of Pepys”; 
while there will be few of its readers who will deny that “there is probably more 
involuntary humour in Pepys’ Diary than in any book extant.” 

No less than seventeen different forms are used in spelling the name of the 
Pepys family, but that of the Secretary of the Admiralty is always pronounced in 
one of three ways. Of these Peps is the most usual, while Peeps is the form used 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge, which inherited his library, and Peppis is that 
used by existing branches of the family. ‘The most illustrious of the race flourished 
in the reigns of the last Stuart kings, when Samuel Pepys was born, February 23rd, 
1632, being the son of a tailor, and educated at Huntingdon School and Trinity 
Hall at Cambridge. Of his earlier years we know very little, for he records nothing 
except that as a boy his father used to carry him to Islington, to the old man’s, at 
the King’s Head, to eat cakes and ale.* On December tst, 1655, he was married 
to Elizabeth St. Michel, the pouting but much-tried beauty whose bust, evidently a 
portrait, still looks out at us from the oval of her high-set monument in St. Olave’s 
Church. ‘This fifteen-year-old bride,t at that time just free from a convent school, 
though herself at that time a Protestant, was daughter of Alexander Marchant, 
Sieur de St. Michel, a Huguenot, who had come over in the train of Henrietta 
Maria, and who had married a daughter of Sir Francis Kingsmill, and settled at 
Bideford. He was a reckless man, full of profitless inventions, upon which he 
squandered his money: amongst other imaginary discoveries he fancied he had 
found King Solomon’s mines; but his vagaries did so much to impoverish his 
family that at last twenty pounds a year was all they had left to live upon. 

* “Diary,” March 27, 1664. 
+ Pepys’ friend, John Evelyn, married a wife of fourteen. 
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Sir E. Montagu, afterwards the first Earl of Sandwich, was first cousin once 
removed to Samuel Pepys, and proved his best friend, always advancing his 
interests. In early life, when he was earning only #50 a year as clerk to Sir 
G. Downing, who was one of the Four Tellers of the Receipt of the Exchequer, 
Samuel lived in Axe Yard, near King Street, Westminster, a site afterwards occupied 
hy Fludyer Street and now by the Foreign Office. But in March 1660 Montagu 
took him in his train when he went to bring over Charles IL, and on his return 
to London obtained for him the place of Clerk of the Acts, with a salary of £350. 
This laid the foundation of Pepys’ fortune; and he removed to the Navy Office, 
which was between Crutched Friars (now Hart Street) and Seething Lane, in the 
very heart of the City. Here, when recounting his good fortune, he wrote : 

1659-60. At the end of last year I lived in Axe Yard, having my wife and servant 
Jane, and no more in family than us three. 


Henceforward, from his new home, Pepys became a constant attendant at St. 
Olave’s Church—‘“ our own Church ”—‘‘the parish church, where we are placed in 
the highest pew of all,” where he would linger “at the great doore, to gaze upon 
a pretty lady,” and where he “found it mighty sport to hear our clerke sing out 
of tune,” and where he would hear a “ good, honest, and painfull sermon,” and 
make a note of it afterwards. When, in 1681, he was accused of Roman Catholic 
practices, the Rev. D. Miller, Rector of St. Olave’s, gave him a certificate as to 
his attention here to the services of the Church, stating how, during thirteen years’ 
residence in the parish— 

“Mr. Pepys and his whole family were constant attendants upon the public worship 
of God and his holy Ordinances (under my ministration) according to the Doctrine and 
Discipline of the Church of England, established by Law.” 

The churchyard, and afterwards the church, were the burial-places of the Pepys 
family. Thus we find— 

March 17, 1664. This night I have altered my resolution of burying my brother Tom 
in the churchyarde among my young brothers and sisters, and bury him in the church, 
in the middle isle, as near as I can to my mother’s pew. 

From his house in Crutched Friars Pepys would go, quite as a matter of course, 
to “take his morning draft” at one of the fashionable taverns or coffee-houses of 
the day—Harper’s, the Swan at Dowgate, the Mitre, the Pope’s Head, the Dolphin, 
the Samson, the Cock, the Black Dog, the Three Crahes, and the Devil—where 
Jonson was lording it as Dryden afterwards did at Wills’. Not one of these well- 
known houses exists now, though in most cases their names have been carried on 
to successors. Equally lost to us is that marvellous and labyrinthine old palace 
of Whitehall, whither Pepys resorted so constantly, and of which he has left us so 
many glimpses, as when he went— 

Sept. 16, 1660. To Whitehall garden, where I saw the King in purple mourning for 
his brother (the Duke of Gloucester). The King and dukes with Madame Palmer 
(afterwards Duchess of Cleveland), a pretty woman that they have a fancy to. 

Oct. 14, 1660. To White Hall chappell, where one Dr. Crofts made an indifferent 
sermon, and after it an anthem, ill sung, which made the King laugh. Here I first did 
see the Princesse Royall (Mary of Orange) since she came into England. Here I also 
observed how the Duke of York and Mrs. Palmer did talk to one another very wantonly 
through the hangings that part the King’s closet and the closet where the ladies sit. 

August 23, 1662. The King and Queene (mother) landed at White Hall bridge, and 
the great guns on the other side went off. But that which pleased me best was that 
my Lady Castlemaine stood over against us upon a piece of White Hall,.where I glutted 
myself with looking on her. There happened a scaffold below to fall, and we feared 
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some hurt, but there was none; but she of all the great ladies only ran down among 
the common rabble to see what hurt was done, and did take care of a child that had 
received some little hurt, which methought was so noble. 

Oct. 2, 1662. At night, hearing that there was a play at the Cockpitt, I do go thither, 
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and by very great fortune did follow four or five gentlemen who were carried to 
a little private door in a wall, and so crept through a narrow place and came into one 
of the boxes next the King’s, but so as I could not see the King or Queene, but many 
of the fine ladies, who yet are not really so handsome generally as I used to take them 
to be, but that they are finely dressed. 

Dec. 31, 1662. Mr. Povy and I to White Hall. He brought me first to the Duke’s 
chamber, where I saw him and the Duchesse at supper; and thence into the room 
where the ball was to be, crammed with fine ladies, the greatest of the Court. By and 
by comes the King and Queene, the Duke and Duchesse, and all the great ones; and 
after seating themselves, the King takes out the Duchesse of York, and the Duke the 
Duchesse of Buckingham, the Duke of Monmouth my Lady Castlemaine, and so other 
lords other ladies, and they danced the Bransle. After that, the King led a lady a 
single Corante, and then the rest of the lords, one after another, other ladies : very noble 
it was, and great pleasure to see. 

Jan. 1, 1662-3. To White Hall, where I spent a little time walking among the 
courtiers. ... The King sups at least four times a week with my Lady Castlemaine, 
and most often stays till the morning with her, and goes home through the gardens all 
alone privately, and that so as the very centrys take notice of it and speak of it. 

July 13, 1663. This day I met the Queene-Mother walking in the Pall Mall, led by 
my lord of St. Albans. And finding many coaches at the Gate, I found upon enquiry 
that the Duchesse is brought to bed of a boy ; and hearing that the King and Queene 
are abroad with the ladies of honour in the parke, and seeing a great crowd of gallants 
staying to see their return, I also staid walking up and down. By and by the King 
and Queene, who looked in this dress (a white laced waistcoate and a short crimson 
pettycoate, and her hair dressed @ /a negligence) mighty pretty: and the King rode 
hand in hand with her. Here was also my Lady Castlemaine, rode among the rest of 
the ladies, but the King took, methought, no notice of her: nor, when they light, did 
anybody press (as she seemed to expect, and staid for it) to take her down, but was 
taken down by her own gentlemen. She looked mighty out of humour, and had a 
yellow plume in her hat, yet is very handsome, but very melancholy: nor did anybody 
speak to her, or she so much as smile or speak to anybody. I followed them into White 
Hall, and into the Queene’s presence, where all the ladies walked, talking and_ fiddling 
with their hats and feathers, and changing and trying one anothers by one anothers 
heads, and laughing. But it was the finest sight to me, considering their great beauty’s 
and dress, that ever I did see in all my life. 

Nov. 22, 1663. I walked with my Lord to White Hall, and we discoursed of the 
pictures in the gallery... . J At chappell I had room in the Privy Seale pew with other 
gentlemen, and there heard Dr. Killigrew preach. The anthem was good after sermon. 

Jan. 4, 1663-4. To the Duke’s chamber, and then by and by to his closett, where 
since his lady was ill, a little red bed of velvet is brought for him to lie alone, which 
is a very pretty one. ... Thence to the Tennis Court, and there saw the King and 
others play at tennis; but to see how the King’s play was extolled without any cause 
at all, was a loathsome sight, though sometimes, indeed, he did play very well and 
deserved to be commended, but such open flattery is beastly. Afterwards to St. 
James’s Parke, seeing people play at Pall Mall. 

Feb. 15, 1663-4. To White Hall, to the Duke, where he first put on a periwigg to- 
day ; and we thought his hair cut short in order thereto did look very prettily of itself, 
before he put on his periwigg. 

May 29, 1664... . After sermon among the ladies in the Queene’s side. There I 
saw Mrs. Stewart, very fine and pretty, but far beneath my Lady Castlemaine. 

June 20, 1664. To White Hall, to the Committee for Fishing, but nothing done, it 
being a great day to-day there upon a drawing at the Lottery of Sir Arthur Slingsby. 
I got in and stood by the two Queenes and the Duchesse of York, and just behind my 
Lady Castlemaine, whom I do heartily adore. ... 1 observed the King and Queenes: 
did get but as poor lots as anyone else. 

Sept. 12, 1664. With the Duke: and saw him with great pleasure play with his 
little girle, like an ordinary private father of a child, 
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Dec. 17, 1664. To White Hall. Mighty talke there is of this comet that is seen a 
nights ; and the King and Queene did sit up last night to see it. 

Feb. 24, 1664-5. My Lady tells me what mad freaks the Mayds of Honour at 
Court have. Mrs. Jenings, one of the Duchesse’s mayds, the other day dressed herself 
like an orange wench, and went up and down and cried oranges ; till falling down, or 
by some accident, her fine shoes were discovered, and she was put to a great deale of 
shame ; that such as these tricks being ordinary and worse, among them, few will venture 
upon them for wives: my Lady Castlemaine will in merriment say that her daughter 
(not above a year old or two) will be the first mayde in the Court that will be married. 

July 15, 1664. To White Hall, where, staying in one of the galleries, there comes 
out of the chayre-room Mrs. Stewart, in a most lovely form, with her haire all about 
her eares, having her picture taking there. There was the King and twenty more, I 
think, standing by all the while, and a lovely creature she in this dress seemed to be. 


The only part of Whitehall Palace which remains is the banqueting-house of 
Inigo Jones, built in 1622, and there is a fragment left of the Privy Garden, often 
spoken of. 


May 21, 1662. In the Privy-garden saw the finest smocks and linnen petticoats of 
my Lady Castlemaine’s, laced with rich lace at the bottom, that ever I saw... but it 
troubles me to see her look dejectedly and slighted by people already (on the Queen’s 
coming). 

July 25, 1662. Whitehall garden and the Bowling Ally (where lords and ladies are 
now at bowles) in brave condition. 





Whitehall is gone, but the main features still remain of its park 
Park—the favourite playground of the Stuart princes. 


St. James’s 


April 2, 1661. Into St. James’s Park, where I saw the Duke of York playing at 
Pelemele, the first time that ever I saw the sport. 

Dec. 15. To the Duke (of York) and followed him into the Parke, where, though the 
ice was broken and dangerous, yet he would go slide upon his skates, which I did not 
like, but he slides very well. 

April 19, 1664. To walk in the Physique Garden in St. James’s Parke, where I first 
saw orange-trees, and other fine trees.* 

April 20, 1664. Creed and I walked round the Parke, a pleasant walk, observing the 
birds, which is very pleasant. 

Almost in the garden of Marlborough House, opposite St. James’s Palace, the 
chapel still stands which was used for the Roman Catholic services of Henrietta 
Maria and afterwards of Catherine of Braganza. 


Sept. 21, 1662. The Queene coming by in her coach, going to her chappell at St. 
James’s, I crowded in after her, and I got up to the room where her closet is ; and 
there stood and saw the fine altars, ornaments, and the fryers in their habits, and the 
priests come in with their fine copes and many other fine things. I heard their musique 
too, which may be good, but it did not appear so to me, neither as to their manner of 
singing, nor was it good concord to my ears, whatever the matter was. The Queene 
very devout: but what pleased me best was to see my dear Lady Castlemaine, who, 
tho’ a Protestant, did wait upon the Queene to chappell. 

To Hyde Park, which was walled in with brick in the reign of Charles IL., 
we have only cursory allusions :— 

April 4, 1662. After dinner to Hide Parke. . .. At the Parke was the King, and in 
another coach my Lady Castlemaine, they greeting one another at every tour. 

July 4, 1663. To Hide Parke, where a goodly sight to see so many fine horses and 
officers, and the King, Duke, and others come by a-horseback, and the two Queenes in 
the Queene-mother’s coach, my Lady Castlemaine not being there. 


* Evelyn, 1679, writes of seeing orange trees at Beddington planted in the open ground. 
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April 18, 1664. To Hide Park, where I saw the King with his periwigg ; and my 
Lady Castlemayne in a coach by herself, in yellow satin and a pinner on, and many 
brave persons. 


At that time Gray’s Inn Walks, of the very existence of which most people 
are now ignorant, were one of the most fashionable resorts of society, especially on 
Sundays. 


June 23, 1661. After dinner to church all of us, and so I and the young company 
to walk first to Graye’s Inn Walks, where great store of gallants., 

June 29, 1661. To Graye’s Inn Walk, all alone, and with great pleasure seeing the 
fine ladies walk there. 

May 4, 1662. Walked to Graye’s Inne, to observe the fashion of the ladies, because 
of my wife’s making some clothes. 


Nothing remains of old Somerset House, then the palace of the Queens 
Dowager, where— 


1660, Sept. Saw the corpse of the Duke of Gloucester brought down Somerset 
House Stair, to go by water to Westminster. 

Sept. 7, 1662. Meeting Mr. Pierce, the chyrurgeon, he took me into Somersett 
House ; and then carried me into the Queene-Mother’s presence-chamber, where she 
was with our owne Queene sitting on her left hand (whom I did never see before); 
and though she be not very charming, yet she hath a good, modest, and innocent look, 
which is pleasing. 

Jan. 21, 1664-5. Mr. Povy carried me to Somersett House, and there showed me 
the Queene-Mother’s chamber and closett, most beautiful places for furniture and pictures : 
and so down the great stone stairs to the garden, and tried the brave echo upon the 
stairs, which continues a voice so long as the singing three notes, concords, one after 
another, they all three shall sound in consort together a good while most pleasantly. 


Pepys always recorded where he went to church. Thus, on visiting Christ 
Church—the church of Christ’s Hospital 





April 2, 1662. To the Spittle an hour or two before my Lord Mayor and the blew- 
coat boys come, which at last they did, and a fine sight of charity it is indeed. 


And, in the same year— 


Sept. 28, 1662. With Tom to the French church at the Savoy—a pretty place it is. 
[This was the church established by Charles II., and afterwards moved to Bloomsbury 
Street, where the Common Prayer-Book in French is still used.] 


And, two years later— 

Feb. 12, 1664-5. To St. Lawrence (Jewry) to hear Dr. Wilkins, the great scholar... 
and I was also well pleased with the church, it being a very fine church. 

The hall at Lambeth, converted into a library by Archbishop Bancroft, was 
built in this year by Archbishop Juxon. 


July 22, 1665. To my Lord of Canterbury’s, and there walked and viewed the new 
2 hall, a new old-fashion hall so much as possible. 


Many were the little pleasure excursions, which—when he was not quarrelling 
with her—Pepys took his wife, thus— 


May 17, 1662. To Paternoster Rowe to buy a petticoat for the Queene’s coming for 
my Lady. 

May 29, 1662. With my wife and the two mayds, and the boy, took boat and to 
Foxhall (Vauxhall), where I had not been a great while. To the old Spring garden, 
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and there walked long, and the wenches gathered pinks. Here we staid, and seeing 
that we could not have anything to eate, but very dear, and with long stay, we went 
forth again without any notice taken of us. Thence to the new one, where I never 
was before, and which much exceeds the other; and here also we walked, and the 
boy crept through the hedge and gathered abundance of roses. 

April 6, 1664. To Paternoster Rowe, and there bought a pretty silke for a petticoat 
for my wife. 

June 16, 1664. Walked to Knightsbridge, and there eat a mess of creame, and so 
to St. James’s. 

May 1, 1667. To Westminster, in the way meeting many milkmaids with their 
garlands upon their pails, dancing with a fiddler before them ; and saw pretty Nelly 
standing at her lodging’s door in Drury-lane in her smock sleeves and bodice, looking 
upon me; she seemed a mighty pretty creature.* 





x 
=m ( 
—————; 


Nell Gwyn’s House, Drury Lane. 


At this time the great “water way” was in constant use for those going from 
Westminster to the ‘Tower, but people would avoid the dangers of “shooting the 
bridge.” This was done, even in the reign of Henry VIII., by landing at the 
Three Cranes in Upper Thames Street, letting the barges shoot the bridge, and 
re-entering them at Billingsgate. 


In 1665 came all the horrors of the plague. Pepys took his wife for safety 
to friends at Woolwich, but remained himself at his post in London. “The 
sickness in general thickens around us, and particularly upon our neighbourhood,” 
he wrote to Sir W. Courtenay. ‘You, sir, took your turn of the sword, I must 
not, therefore, grudge mine of the pestilence.” He does not even appear to have 
been alarmed, but continued “ mighty merry” whilst all around him were panic- 
stricken : indeed, “I have never lived so merry as I have this plague time,” he 

* Nell Gwyn’s reputed house was only pulled down in 1891. It stood on the west of 
Drury Lane, opposite Wych Street. 
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wrote on the last day of the year. His notices of how London appeared at this 
time are deeply interesting. 


June 10, 1665. Home to supper, and there, to my great trouble, hear that the plague 
is come into the city: and where should it begin but in my good friend and neighbour's, 
Dr. Burnett, in Fanchurch Streete. 

June 15, 1665. The towne grows very sickly, and people to be afeared of it, there 
dying this last week of the plague 112, from 43 the week before, whereof but one in 
Fanchurch Streete, and one in Broad-streete, by the Treasurer’s office. 

June 23. Home by hackney-coach, which is become a very dangerous passage 
now-adays, the sickness increasing mightily. 

June 26. The plague increases mightily, I this day seeing a house, at a bitt-maker’s 
over against St. Clement’s Church, in the open streete, shut up; which is a sad sight. 

June 29. By water to White Hall, where the court full of waggons and people ready 
to go out of towne. This end of the towne every day grows very bad of the plague. 
The Mortality Bill is come to 267, which is about ninety more than the last, and of 
these but four in the City, which is a great blessing to us. Home, calling at Somerset 
House, where all are packing up too; the Queene Mother setting out for France 
this day. 

July 1. To Westminster, where I heare the sickness increases greatly. Sad at the 
newes that seven or eight houses, in Bazing Hall Street, are shut up of the plague. 

July 20. The sickness is scattered almost everywhere, there dying 1089 of the 
plague this week. My Lady Carteret did this day give me a bottle of plague-water 
home with me. 

July 22. To Fox-Hall, where to the Spring garden, but I do not see one guest 
there, the town being so empty of anybody to come thither. By coach home, not 
meeting with but two coaches, and but two carts from White Hall to my own house, 
that I could observe, and the streets mighty thin of people. 

July 30. It was a sad noise to hear our bell to toll and ring so often to-day, either 
for deaths or burials, I think five or six times. 

July 31. The last week about 1700 or 1800 of the plague. 

August 8. The streets mighty empty now, even in London, which is a sad sight. 
To Westminster Hall, hearing very sad stories. 

August 10. To the office, where we sate all morning in great trouble to see the 
Bill this week rise so high, to above 4,000 in all, and of them above 3,000 of the 
plague. . . Home, to draw over anew my will, the town growing so unhealthy, that a 
man cannot depend upon living two days. 

August 15. It was dark before I could get home, and so land at Church-yard stairs, 
where, to my great trouble, I met a dead corps of the plague, in the narrow ally. 
But I thank God I was not much disturbed at it. However, I shall beware of being 
late abroad again. 

August 20. Got between nine and ten to Queenhive, very dark. I could not get 
my waterman to go elsewhere for fear of the plague. Thence, with a lanthorne, in 
great fear of meeting dead corpses, carried out to be buried ; but, blessed be God, met 
none, but did see now and then a linke (which is the mark of them) at a distance. 

August 30. Lord! how every body’s looks and discourse in the street is of death, 
and nothing else, a few people going up and down. 

Sept. 3. It is a wonder what will be the fashion after the plague is done as to 
periwiggs, for nobody will dare to buy any haire, for fear of the infection, that it had 
been cut off the heads of people dead of the plague. . . 

Sept. 4. It troubled me to pass by Coome farme, where about twenty-one people 
have died of the plague. 

Sept. 6. I saw fires burning in the street, as it is through the whole City, by the 
Lord Mayor’s order. By water to the Duke of Albemarle’s, all the way fires on each 
side of the Thames, and strange to see in broad daylight two or three burials upon the 
Bankeside, one at the very heels of another; doubtless all of the plague, and yet at 
least forty or fifty people going along with every one of them. 
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Sept. 20. To Lam- 
beth. But, Lord! 
what a sad time it is 
to see no boats upon 
the river, and grass 
grown all up and down 
White Hall court, and 
nobody but poor 
wretches in the street ! 

Oct. 16. Walked to 
the Tower: but, Lord ! 
how empty the streets 
are and melancholy, 
so many poor sick 
people in the streets 
full of sores ; and so 
many sad stories over- 
heard as I_ walk, 
everybody talking of 
this dead, and that 
man sick, and so many 
in this place and so 
many in that. 

Nov. 15. The 
plague, blessed be 
God! is decreased 
400, making the whole 
this week but 1300 
and odd, for which the 
Lord be praised ! 

Nov. 24. ‘Alive 
after all the plague’ 
is now the first obser- 
vation or inquiry we 
make at London con- 
cerning everybody we 
knew before it. 

Jan. 30, 1665-6. 
Finding the town keep- 
ing the day solemnly, 
it being the day of 
the King’s murther, 
The Gate of the Dead, Seething Lane. I presently into the 























church. This is the 
first time I have been in this church (St. Olave’s) since’ I left London for the plague, 
and it frighted me indeed to go through the church more than I thought it could have 
done, to see so many graves lie so high upon the churchyarde where people have been 
buried of the plague. I was much troubled at it, and do not think to go through it 
again a good while. 

This is “our owne church,” St. Olave’s, now facing Hart Street, or Seething 
Lane, where a little fragment of the churchyard which was one of the plague 
burial-places still remains, and which is appropriately: approached by the gloomy 
and picturesque Gate of the Dead, surmounted by ancient ironwork, with a skull 
occupying every available ledge and parapet, whether for ornament or terror, 
though additional warnings as to the precariousness of life were at least uncalled 
for, as there were no fewer than 166 burials from the plague in 154 days in this 
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parish alone, and 
of these victims, 
seven had _ been 
buried in the body 
of the church itself, 
and one in _ the 
chancel ! 

A somewhat 
similar gate erected 
about the same time 
exists at the entrance 
to the churchyard 
of St. Stephen, 
Coleman Street, and 
is surmounted by a 
curious oak relief 
representing the 
Last Judgment. 
This also was one 
of the burial-places 
of the plague; and 
Defoe describes how 
John Hayward, the 
sexton of this 
church, used to go 
round with his dead- 
cart and bell to : 
fetch the bodies © -== nas == . 
from the houses The Gate of Judgment, Coleman Street. 
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where they lay, and 
how he had often to carry them to a great distance to the cart on a_hand- 
barrow—as the lanes of the parish, White’s Alley, Cross Key Court, Swan Alley, 
and others, were so narrow that the cart could not enter them—yet “never had 
the distemper at all, but lived about twenty years after it.” 

The lively Samuel Pepys was soon at his usual amusements. 


August 14, 1666. To the Beare-garden, where I have not been, I think, of many 
years, and saw some good sport of the bull’s tossing of the dogs; one into the very 
boxes. But it is a very rude and nasty pleasure. 


But, on the morning of Sunday, September 3rd, the Great Fire broke out, 
beginning in Pudding Lane, at the house of Farryner, the King’s baker, on the site 
now occupied by the Monument built by Wren for Charles II. to commemorate it. 
When it was waning Pepys wrote :— 


Sept. 5, 1666. Going to the fire, I find by the blowing up of houses, and the great 
help given by the workmen out of the King’s yards, sent up by Sir W. Pen, there is 
a good stop given to it, it having only burned the dyall of Barking church, and part 
of the porch, and was there quenched. I up to the top of Barking steeple, and there 
saw the saddest sight of desolation that I ever saw: everywhere great fires, oyle-cellars 
and brimstone, and other things burning. 

Sept. 6, 1666. I walked into the town, and find Fanchurch-streete, Gracious-streete, 
and Lumbard-streete all in dust. The Exchange a sad sight, nothing standing there, 
of all the statues on pillars, but Sir Thomas Gresham’s picture in the‘ corner, 
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Oct. 10, 1666. To Westminster, to the parish church, where the Parliament-men, and 
Stillingfleete in the pulpit. So full, no standing there. For the fast day, for the late 
fire, with collections for the sufferers from it. 


St. Olave’s, at this time, did not meet with Pepys’ approval. 


Sept. 30, 1666. Up and to church. . . the church infinitely thronged with strangers 
since the fire came into our parish: but not one handsome face in all of them, as if, 
indeed, there was a curse, as Bishop Fuller heretofore said, upon our parish. 


Many honours and emoluments had come to Pepys in late years. In July 
1660 he was sworn in as Lord Sandwich’s deputy for a clerkship of the Privy 
Seal. In February 1661-2 he was chosen a younger brother of the Trinity House. 
His courage in remaining at his post during the Plague brought him into great 
notice at court. The respect felt for him was increased by his efficiency during 
the Great Fire, when his plan of summoning workmen from the dockyards and 
employing them in blowing up houses, had stopped the progress of the flames. 
From the mass of 
papers which  re- 
main, and_ which 
must have passed 
through his hands 
as Clerk of the 
Acts of the Navy, 
his constant and 
unfailing integrity is 
manifest. 

On May 31st, 
1669, fear of blind- 
ness induced him 
to give up keeping 
his Diary ; and soon 
after he made a 
tour in Holland and 
France with his wife. 
On her return she 
was seized with a 
fever, of which she 
died in her house 
at Crutched Friars, 
at the early age of 
twenty-nine. She 
was buried in St. 
Olave’s “just under 
my mother’s pew,” 
where Pepys had 
already (in 1664) 
laid his brother 
Tom, and whither 
he was himself 
brought thirty-three 

- : years later. 
Monument of Mrs. Pepys, St. Olave’s. In spite of her 
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many small follies and frivolities, and of his own numerous infidelities, jealousies, 
and even blows, Pepys, after his own fashion, seems to have been truly attached 
to his wife, and he never married again. 

Owing to the absence of the Diary, his private life is closed to us from this 
time. In November 1673 he was Member for Castle Rising. On June 24, 1672, 
his faithful friend and cousin Lord Sandwich was killed in the naval action of 
Southwold Bay, and first among “the six bannerolles” Samuel Pepys walked in 
his funeral procession. 

In the summer of 1673 he was made Secretary for the Affairs of the Navy, 
which brought him into intimate connection with the ship-loving Charles II. In 
1684 he became Secretary of the Admiralty, with a salary of #500. In 1685 he 
was elected both for Harwich and Sandwich, but chose the former. 

The Revolution of 1688 was a heavy blow to Pepys. He was forced to resign 
his Admiralty books, and on June 25th, 1690, his friendship for James II. led to 
his being committed to the Gatehouse at Westminster. On account of his health, 
however, he was released the following July, and at once used his leisure for 
completing his ‘‘ Memoirs of the Navy,” published at the end of 1690. He was 
President of the Royal Society and Treasurer of Christ’s Hospital, in both of which 
offices he did good work, and in spite of party spirit he continued to be regarded 
as the best authority on naval affairs; but he appears no more in public life; and 
on May 26th, 1703, he died, in the presence of Dr. George Hickes, the nonjuring 
Dean of Worcester, who wrote concerning his end :— 

“The greatness of his behaviour, in his long and sharp tryall before his death, was 
in every respect answerable to his great life; and I believe no man ever went out of 
this world with a greater contempt of it, or a more lively faith in everything that was 
revealed of the world to come. I administered the Holy Sacrament twice in his illness 
to him, and had administered it a third time but for a sudden fit of illness that 
happened at the appointed time of administering it. Twice I gave him the absolution of 
the Church, which he desired, and received with all reverence and comfort ; and I never 
attended any sick or dying person that dyed with so much Christian greatnesse of mind 
or * more lively sense of immortality, or so much fortitude and patience, in so long 
and sharp a tryall, or greater resignation to the will, which he most devoutly 
acknowledged to be the wisdom of God ; and | doubt not but he is now a very blessed 
spirit, according to his motto, Iles cujusque ts est guisque.” 

Samuel Pepys was buried by Dr. Hickes beside his wife and brother in the vault 
of his own making in St. Olave’s Church, whither “his corpse was brought in a 
very honourable and solemn manner from Clapham” at nine o’clock at night on 
June 5th, 1703. His nephew, John Jackson (the son of a sister to whom he had 
shown constant kindness and generosity, by his desire announced his end, sending 
a suit of mourning, to his old friend Evelyn, who wrote :— 


1703, AZay 26. This day died Mr. Sam Pepys, a very worthy, industrious, and curious 
person, none in England exceeding him in knowledge of the navy, in which he had 
passed thro’ all the most considerable offices, Clerk of the Acts and Secretary of the 
Admiralty, all which he performed with great integrity. When K. James II. went out of 
England, he laid down his office, and would serve no more, but withdrawing himselfe from 
all public affaires, he liv’d at Clapham with his partner Mr. Hewer, formerly his clerk, in 
a very noble and sweete place, where he enjoy’d the fruits of his labours in greate pros- 
perity. He was universally belov’d, hospitable, generous, learned in many things, skill’d 
in music, a very greate cherisher of learned men of whom he had the conversation. 


A monument was erected by subscription to Samuel Pepys in St. Olave, Hart 
Street, in 1884. 


Written and Illustrated by Avcustus J. C. Hare. 

















CHAPTER XXIV. 





THE DUCHESS OF MONTE LEONE, 


HE prisoners taken at Castel Rotondo were safe lodged in the prison of 
Francavilla, waiting their trial and sentence. General Church might have 
hanged them out of hand, for he had returned to Apulia with the powers 

of alter ego to the King. Most of the prisoners were men who had lived in the 
pale of respectability, yet who had terrorised and blackmailed the towns in which 
they dwelt. But the complete papers of the Society of the Decisi had also fallen 
into the General’s hands. They were excellently kept, and in that black record 
of crime there was evidence to end all that company of murderers and traitors 
ten times over. First, upon the page devoted to each member’s name there were 
chronicled the two diploma murders which they must prove that they had committed 
in cold blood to the satisfaction of the Committee of the Society. Then, following 
this proof of worthiness, came the record of each man’s service from the first day 
he had been upon the roll of the Silver Skull. 

The right to wear that emblem of death signified that the wearer was a 
member in full standing and with a clean sheet. The right was often withdrawn 
for certain periods and afterwards restored; the papers recorded its restoration to 
different individuals who had retrieved their characters by specially choice pieces 
of brutality. 

One man only appeared to have been able to override the edicts of the 
Society, to bend it to his will; and as if to point the moral of who was master 
among the Decisi, across several of the neatly written and clerkly pages were dashed 
these bold words—“I, Ciro Annicharico, forbade it!”—or, still more abruptly, 
“ Cancelled—Ciro Annicharico.” 

And Ciro was still at large. Also what of the mother of the Vardarelli ? 

The great brigand was heard of here and there throughout the province. 
Before the seizure of the Twelve at Castel Rotondo he had with great boldness 
walked the very streets of Lecce in broad daylight, having passed in various 
disguises through the lines of sentries. He had even attended the theatre, in 
order, as he said, to have a good look at this General who was so curiously 
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different from Corre and the others whom the Government of Naples had sent 
against him. 

But since the Twelve lay in their triply guarded prison, he had grown more 
wary. He seldom now moved without a large body of desperate men with him. 
For all who knew their names to be on the roll of the Society felt that for them 
there was no hope save in bold defiance or instant flight ; for upon each mouthing 
desperado and sleek gormandising city knave the terror of the cold blue eyes of 
the Englishman lay like a sentence of death. The province seethed with turmoil and 
discontent. Deputation after deputation came to General Church, representing this 
one and that among the Twelve to have been a man honest and irreproachable ; 
but the General only smiled and said, “He shall have full justice.” So the 
deputies had perforce to content them, and depart. 

It seemed strange also that ever since the night of our return from Castel 
Rotondo the mother of the Vardarelli had vanished, we knew not whither. 
Walter himself had ridden with an escort in search of her, even across the plains 
into the mountains and through the Stone Gate of the Casa Vardarelli. He had 
found the valley bare and untenanted, save for the little outpost of Albanians which 
the General had sent there to keep its strong defences out of the hands of Ciro. 
The Signora had not gone home. 

One day, while Walter was away on a mission of inquiry, an orderly came to 
the house where I abode with a letter from the General, a letter curiously abrupt, 
lacking most of the compliments mostly deemed necessary. The gist of it was 
that if I could receive the General he would come immediately to pay his respects 
to me. I replied that it was more fitting that I should wait upon him, for I was 
no fine city miss to stand on etiquette. So, saddling Salvatore while the astonished 
orderly waited, I rode at once with him to headquarters. As we turned the corner 
of the great street, the daughter of the Intendant met us. She came mincing 
delicately along the pavement, and seeing me riding with a common soldier turned 
upon me a contumelious shoulder. 

In five minutes I was standing by Salvatore’s bridle at headquarters while they 
went to tell the General. 

He came out instantly bareheaded, and almost running like a boy in his 
eagerness. He wore a plain, closely fitting military coat of dark blue, without lace 
or decorations, which had obviously been recently buttoned on in haste. He took 
my hand in his quick impetuous fashion, and after seeming about to stoop and 
kiss it, he ended by shaking it vigorously in the manner of the English. 

“My dear lady, wherefore did you trouble to come thus?” 

“You wished to see me—so I came,” I replied. 

“But I ought to have come to you, and would have done so as soon as I had 
your permission,” said the General, smiling upon me with the blue eyes which 
could be so warm and friendly upon occasion. 

“You are busy—I am idle,” I answered, “therefore it was my duty to come 
to you.” 

“Will you enter?” he said, still smiling. “ Signora Isabella, I am indeed 
honoured, but I cannot conceal it from you that you must have shocked the good 
ladies of Lecce by thus coming to visit me.” 

“T am the sister of the Vardarelli,” I answered; “I am not dependent for 
my good name upon the gossip of the dames of Lecce.” 

“You are a soldier’s sister. You ought to be a soldier’s wife—that is, if a 
soldier indeed ought to have any wife save his good sword.” 

And he touched the plain hilt of the weapon which, as was usual with him, he 
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had unbuckled as soon as he came in, and which lay on the table half hidden 
among papers, despatches, and a miscellaneous scribble of notes. 

“Tt is my intention to be a soldier's wife,” I told him plainly, “but not till 
the end has come.” 

He had been rustling with his hand among a sheaf of papers, apparently 
searching for a particular one. But at my words he looked up quickly. 

“ What end?” he said, with the set sternness coming back into his face. 

“When Ciro the priest has paid the penalty of his crimes and the Vardarelli 
are avenged!” I replied. 

“Ah!” he said, with a smile, “then I advise you to get your wedding dress 
ready.” 

“My wedding dress is always ready,” I answered: “it is the dress in which I 
have the honour to stand before your Excellency.” 

“And a mighty pretty dress it is!” answered the General, bowing with great 
gravity. “And the man whom you will make happy is—my lucky rascal 
Campbell ? ” 

“ Sir,” I said, “I have promised to marry Captain Campbell!” 

He bent his head among the papers with an action which showed that the 
blue eyes were a trifle short-sighted. At last he found what he was seeking, and 
turned about to me with a grave deference which carried something of boyish 
shyness in it, very attractive in such a man. 

“You are sure that nothing would change your mind, or cause you to refuse to 
marry Captain Campbell?” 

“Nothing in the world!” I answered bravely. 

“Not if he acted dishonourably?” said the General, smiling. 

“JT know the man I love!” I answered, giving him glance for glance. 

“Or loved another?” continued the General. 

“TI know my man!” I repeated curtly, for the subject wearied me. 

The General advanced and held out his hand. ‘ Will you do me the honour 
to shake hands with me?” he said, lightly. ‘Campbell is a deuced lucky dog, 
Why was not he the General and I the escort down those stairs at Cerignola?” 

Then his face altered and grew very grave. 

“T did wrong to jest,” he said, “because I am going to try you very high. 
Now I shall know whether there is indeed any faith in woman.” 

‘“*T am not a woman only,” I answered, “I am also a soldier. All my life I 
have been the comrade in arms of honourable men. I am of the Vardarelli.” 

“ Nay,” he said, “you are not a Vardarelli. And that is just the point. What 
would you say if this paper I hold in my hand, found among the archives of the 
Decisi, were to prove you to be the legitimate daughter and rightful heiress of the 
Duke of Monte Leone?” 

“T would say,” I answered, “that I was sorry for the dukedom, but that it 
would not make an ant’s load of difference in my fate.” 

“You would marry my lad Walter even if you were legally established as 
Duchess of Monte Leone in your own right.” 

“ Certainly,” said I, “ and also if I were legally Queen of the Two Sicilies !” 

“And you would hold to it if this I have in my hand”—groping for a second 
paper—“ were a patent of restitution from the King giving back to you all your 
rights and estates ? ” 

I nodded only, for this iteration wearied me. 

The General smiled a little sarcastically. 

“Tt is an easy saying, but it will be different when Monte Leone is yours, and 
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“1 snatched the papers out of 
his hand, and running to the 
fireplace dogs, on which the 
pine cones were crackling, | 


thrust them into the hottest Wind = oS 
of the blaze and held them 
there.” 
when from the topmost battlement you can look down Nie te ok oe 
every way and see from horizon to horizon naught that —,, ANION 
j 


does not belong to you.” 

Then, though I have ever been long-suffering and too 
forbearing by nature, anger swift and desperate took hold on me. 

“Give me the papers!” I cried, and sprang towards the General so quickly 
that, being taken by surprise, the short-sighted eyes could not follow my 
movements. I snatched the papers out of his hand, and running to the fireplace 
dogs, on which the pine cones were crackling, I thrust them into the hottest of the 
blaze and held them there. 

In a moment General Church followed. He caught me by the wrist with a 
hand that was like a vice, and with the other rescued the papers, which being on 
thick parchment did not burn easily. 

“Little spitfire!” he said, smoothing them and examining the browned parts 
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carefully, while continuing to hold me at arm’s length: “ your husband, be he who 
he may, will have a stirring time of it. He will not die of ennui!” 

Then quite suddenly the tears leaped up into my throat, and snatching my 
wrist out of his grasp I threw myself down on a couch and wept. Yes, for all my 
bravery and defiance I wept. And no wonder, for what woman can bear to be 
thwarted and played with, tantalised and disappointed—at least by a man she does 
not love? 

At this the General suddenly grew exceeding serious. 

“Good Lord,” he muttered—‘“ suppose any one should come in! I did not 
think of this: what on earth shall I do with her? If it were any other woman, I 
declare I would——” 

And he sat down on the couch beside me. I felt his arm steal round about 
me till his- hand rested on my shoulder. 

“ Little girl,” he said, “you are like a daughter to me. You cannot think that 
I would hurt you or play with your feelings. Forgive me: I am not an old fellow 
as years go, but I am rough and awkward, and I crave your pardon.” 

He took my hand and bent to kiss it, stooping so low that I could see the 
crisp grey hairs about his temples. 

“Ahem!” said a stern voice immediately in front of us, which made us 
both start. The General snatched his arm from about my shoulder, and rose 
to his feet. I looked up; and there, with his hand raised to the salute, 
stood Walter Campbell, looking very white and stern, as I had never seen him 
before. 

“JT have the honour to report, your Excellency,” he said, speaking in a tone 
high and hard, “that I have fulfilled the commission which you entrusted to me, 
and found no person of the name at the place you designated; I therefore return 
you the letter.” 

The General bowed distantly, and not yet being ready with words, he only 
slightly cleared his throat and drummed vpon the table in front of him. 

Walter went on. I could see his fingers busy unbuckling his sword. 

“ And also I desire to resign my commission,” he said. ‘I have been recalled 
to England, and I leave immediately. I congratulate your Excellency.” 

He finished unbuckling his sword, and flung it with a clash of steel on the 
table. Then he saluted sternly the second time, and, turning on his heel as on a 
pivot, he strode to the door with his head erect and his shoulders squared. I 
never saw him so handsome and grand. I could not cry out, I admired him so. 
Yet I declare I could have run after him and knelt down on my knees to 
beseech him to marry me. I was so proud of him, even though I knew him to 
be thus grievously in the wrong. 

But by this time the General had come to himself. With a swift movement he 
was first at the door, and stood in front of Walter. 

“Campbell, you unspeakable donkey,” he said, ‘‘ stand where you are and listen. 
I was doing your business, man. You are not in the least worthy of that fine girl 
there. She is a thousand times nobler and more loyal than you——” 

He had caught Captain Campbell by the wrist as he spoke; but black anger 
was in my lad’s heart (I was getting my first sight of the quick Scottish temper 
which afterwards it was my lot to know so well). And being the larger and stronger 
man, he simply swept General Church out of his way and strode on towards the 
door. But the General was a man also, and being an Irishman by birthright, 
possessed a temper equally quick and high. 

“Ho, guard there!” he cried at the top of his voice; and the sergeant 
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on duty opened the door from without, even as Walters hand was on the 
latch. 

“ Arrest Captain Campbell!” said General Church, pointing straight at him with 
his finger. 

The sergeant gaped and stood aghast. 

“Soldiers, do your duty!” cried the chief, with his fingers still outstretched. 

The Albanians, who were always on guard at headquarters, wheeled into 
line, and stood right in Walter’s path, with their bayonets pointed at his 
breast. 

Then I ran to him and clasped him about the neck. He never gave me a 
look, nor even, as he might have done, an answering pressure. He only put up 
his hands and gently enough unclasped my fingers. 

“ Remove the lady,” said General Church sternly. And the sergeant gently led 
me back to the couch, following the direction of his commander’s hand. 

“Now, Captain Campbell, go to the table and take up that sword! ” 

There was a battle of eyes and wills. Walter looked at the steady bayonets of 
the men of his own command as if he would almost have preferred to cast himself 
upon them ; but habits of discipline and long custom prevailed. Perhaps something 
else also was working in his heart. 

He slowly faced about, marched to the table, picked up his sword, buckled it 
to his belt, and saluted. 

“Now, Captain Campbell, will you be good enough to consider yourself under 
arrest? Deliver your sword to the sergeant of the guard. Sergeant Pappiani, take 
Captain Campbell’s sword.” 

The sergeant did so. 

“You can retire, Pappiani,” continued the General; “but hold the men 
under arms outside there. Guard the door, that none pass out without my 
permission.” 

So we three were again left alone, with Walter standing between immovable as 
the granite of the hills, his eyes straight before him, apparently seeing neither of 
us, but gazing into the opposite wall like a seer into futurity. A grim smile played 
about the General’s face as he watched him awhile in silence. 

Then he went up, and placing his hand upon the young man’s shoulder, he 
looked steadily into his eyes. 

“Walter Campbell,” he said, “I have shown you that I am your superior officer. 
But I would have you remember also that I am something more.” 

He paused for the space of the breathing of a breath. 

“Walter, lad,” he went on, “do you remember the night at Subiaco when 
you and I faced death like two brothers? Have you forgotten when Ferdinand 
crossed my will, and I sent him back his power of a/ter ego and his General’s 
commission. Was there not a young man who resigned also, like the young fool 
he was, swearing that he would go back to England with me and enlist as a 
private in my troop, rather than part from me? A young fool—something like 
another of the breed who is this day angry with his friend without cause !” 

I heard Walter breathe hard and gasp, as if something he could not swallow 
had stuck midway in his throat. The General went on, without ever taking his 
eyes off him. 

“There was a night also when that young man and I faced the Vardarelli, 
and being all alone in a hostile town braved out the comitiva. Has he forgotten 
that? And another day also, when I was wounded and left for dead on the 
field when we fought against Murat; and, so they tell me, a young Scottish lad 
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stood across me with his sword in his hand and kept a dozen at bay, taking the 
points he could not parry on the left arm, which for protection had only a little 
shoulder cape wrapped about it.” 

He set his hand against the breast of Walter’s tunic. My lover’s hand twitched 
upward as if to grasp his superior officer’s wrist again. 

“ Attention!” said the General sternly. ‘Captain Campbell, do not forget that 
you are a prisoner under arrest—remember your duty !” 

And with a little sharp twitch he unfastened the neck of Walter’s tunic, and 
on the fair white of the lower curve from which the shoulder- spread away, a red 
scar appeared. 

“Tell me,” he said, “for the sake of whose life do you wear that decora- 
tion ?” 

Walter Campbell was silent. 

“Well, in that case I will tell you myself,” he said. “ It was for your General’s 
sake. Now, this being our record, yours and mine, Walter—do you think that 
Richard Church is the man to make love to your sweetheart behind your 
back ? ” 

My lad’s eyes dropped from the wall to the ground, avoiding those of the 
General, who still looked steadily into them. He moved his feet uneasily, like a 
chidden child. 

“I beg your pardon, General,” he muttered: “I thought ——” 

“Nay,” cried the General, with sudden gaiety, “not mine. Beg your sweetheart’s 
there, of whom you are not half worthy. But stay,”’—he stretched out his hand 
with a quick change of mood,—“ first let me introduce you!” 

Then coming towards me he bowed graciously and said, “ My Lady Duchess 
of Monte Leone, permit me to present to you one of my most gallant and 
promising officers, Captain Walter Campbell !” 

Walter instantly straightened himself and looked still doubtfully from one to 
the other of us. 

“Ts this another jest?” he said, with mighty gravity. He did not love to be 
trifled with, this boy. 

The General put the papers into his hand. 

“Read for yourself,” he said. ‘Duchess or not, you have a small vixen on 
your hands, Walter my lad, and so I warn you. Also you have a pretty temper 
of your own. Between you, you will manage to keep your ménage lively. See 
where she tried to burn the Duke’s acknowledgment of herself, her mother’s 
marriage certificate, and even the King’s recent deed of restitution to all the lands 
and castles pertaining to the Dukedom of Monte Leone, which I myself was 
at the trouble to obtain for her. You can do as you like with the papers. I 
wash my hands of the pair of you. I declare you are more trouble than Don 
Ciro himself!” 

And the General went out smiling, catching up a pile of papers as he went. 

Walter turned to me with the parchments in his hand. 

“It is true, or at least the General says it is,” I said, replying to his unspoken 
question. 

He knitted his brows with sudden vast thoughtfulness, glooming at me in a 
boyish way he had—which, however, I liked. 

“T must think of this,” he said stiffly. 

I went straight up to him, and—think it unmaidenly or not, I care not— 
kissed him on the mouth. 

“Think of it after we are married!” I said. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE CAPTURE OF DON CIRO. 


“YEs, you were a very bad boy,” I said to him afterwards, when I had forgiven 
him ; “ but do you know, I do not think I ever loved you so much before.” 

“My little Pietro is a woman after all!” was what he said in reply. 

“ But remember I am to wear my Greek dress and ride with you everywhere 
just the same,” I added; for it is better always to make sure beforehand,—“ after 
we are married, I mean.” 

“ And when will that be?” he said, smiling down upon me. 

The thought sobered me, for I was ashamed to recall how little I had thought 
lately of the Signora who for so long had been as a mother to me. 

‘When we take Ciro the murderer,” I said, “and when we find our mother! ” 

Walter bent and kissed my hand. “I will do both for your sake, and that 
ere long,” he said bravely. “ Be ready!” 

Yet the thing was somewhat more easily said than done. 

Easter and the joyous time of the year had come when we heard the next of 
the matter. It was at Lecce, and the bright little town was never gayer—too gay 
for me, indeed—so, instead of wearying myself by attending balls and receptions 
for which I felt no inclination, I diverted myself by riding constantly with Walter’s 
troop. Yet for all that there was a pain of remembrance in my heart, and never a 
stirrup tinkled or a horse’s hoof clattered but I thought of the dead that had been 
dear to me, and of the happy days and nights with the comitiva. 

Nevertheless it was sweet and refreshing when the breeze from off the sea 
fanned my face. I loved also the swift motion of Salvatore, the sense of Walter 
riding at my bridle rein, the oft baffled, ever recurring quest for Ciro, the skirmishes 
with the broken and desperate bands of the Decisi—skirmishes which were always 
to the death. For, knowing the doom that awaited them, quarter was neither asked 
nor given. Such things were better than pirouetting in the ball-rooms of Lecce 
under fire of the scorns of the Intendant’s daughter and of the other fine ladies 
of whom at this time our General appeared to be so fond. 

Yet it was at a ball that we heard our first news of our mother, who for two 
months had been lost to us. The General, whose energy in social matters put all 
to shame, had given a ball in order, as he said, “to repay with one, a thousand 
courtesies.” All the beauty and fashion of the southern province were there. Much 
against my will, I also had to go, for the General insisted on it. So I put on 
me a Spanish dress of black lace, which set my figure well enough. A fold of it 
over my head and another draped over my shoulder—these served to render me 
as little conspicuous as possible. And for the time it was pleasant enough for me, 
who hitherto had been more accustomed to the rattle of the powder-pouch and the 
muskets crackling like thorns under a pot, to listen to the compliments of the 
brilliantly dressed officers, and watch Walter passing from this one to that other, 
as was the duty of the General’s aide-de-camp. 

General Church had arranged a brilliant Spanish dance in which the whole 
pageantry of the bull-fight was enacted—the ring, the bull, the fighters, the dartmen, 
and all the rest of it. The spectacle was just at its gayest. The poor bull, in the 
person of one of his cleverest and handsomest officers, was being baited with 
confetti and transfixed with ribboned fans held in fair but implacable hands. The 
whole scene sparkled with flashing wax-lights, polished floors, uniforms of scarlet 
and pale blue, brilliant dresses of a thousand gay colours, 
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“Toro! Toro! Bravo, ‘Toro!” they shouted after the right Spanish fashion, as 
the bull, with mimic horns strapped upon his head and his eyes bandaged, cleared 
his front with a swoop and scattered the laughing crowd of his enemies. 

From the steps of the musicians’ platform the English General watched with a 
bright smile, sometimes taking part, apparently as light-hearted and free from care 
as a boy on a holiday. 

Then, suddenly beginning at the outer door, a vague hoarse murmur made its 
way up the stairs and began to fill the ball-+room. ‘The noisy play ceased. The 
brilliant pageant stood still as if it had been painted on canvas. Every eye was 
turned towards the door, in which, solitary as a prophet come to announce the 
doom of the world, stood a woman. 

I was at the far end of the room, and at first I did not recognise her. And 
small wonder it was! For this gaunt Meenad, with her hair white as snow, wind- 
tossed about her brow, her weather-beaten face, the face of a desperate man rather 
than that of a great lady, a grenadier’s belt from which protruded the butts of a 
pair of pistols and at which swung an artilleryman’s sword, bore small resemblance 
to the mother of the Vardarelli sitting at home with her knitting, or passing 
about the house with gentle step and gracious courtesy. 

Yet the mother of the Vardarelli it was. I would have flown to her, but her 
arm was upraised, and with a kind of fascination I waited for her to speak. 

“Come quickly,” she cried: “Ciro the priest is surrounded at Scacerba with all 
his men. He has slain many, but he cannot escape if I take back help to-morrow !” 

The General went forward to thank her for her tidings, but she had already 
vanished from the ball-room. He gave a quick order or two to his officers. Walter 
passed me, hastening to do his master’s will. 

“Tsabella,” he whispered, “ meet me at the Taranto gate. You will yet be in 
at the death. If they can but hold him, this means life to you and me!” 

As I hurried back to my lodging, the day was breaking. ‘The streets of Lecce 
were full of people. The trumpets of the cavalry blew fitfully. Squadrons of 
mounted men moved about or rode swiftly in a given direction. In haste I threw 
off my dress of Spanish lace and flung myself into my old Greek tunic, in which 
I had ridden so far and often. I found a sleepy groom, and bade him open the 
stable and help me to saddle Salvatore. 

In half an hour I was waiting for Walter at the Taranto gate. The first rays 
of the sun were striking upon the lofty white houses of Lecce as the General with 
his staff came riding out. Beside the General was the mother of the Vardarelli 
on a black horse. She looked straight before her, with eyes that devoured the 
plain in front. 

Then came Walter, with his Albanian cavalry ; and with a gay toss of his head 
Salvatore swung once more into his place at the head of the squadron. 

It was a hot ride, but away across the straight and dusty road we went without 
pause, save once to water the horses and dash a handful of water over our heated 
brows. As we neared Scacerba, the tower in which the wolf had turned to bay, 
the excitement in the ranks waxed well-nigh unbearable. 

At last there before us were the white walls of the masseria, with the square 
tower crowning all, and the rebellious town of Grottaglia lying sullenly beyond. 

The white puffs of smoke rose, and from all about there came the sharp rattle 
of musketry. 

“Hurrah!” shouted the General, waving his hand like a boy; “we are yet in 
time.” 

And the Albanian horsemen responded with a lusty shout. 
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The masseria of Scacerba, where Ciro had entrenched himself, had been, like 
most of the larger farmhouses of the plain, designed as a place of refuge against 
sudden incursions of pirates from the sea or brigands from the mountains. A 
strong outer curtain loopholed for musketry, a tall square tower with thick walls 
excellent for defence, no height near from which it could be overlooked—that was 
Scacerba, a strong place, well chosen for the last act of a desperate venture. 

Ciro had been besieged already for twenty hours when we arrived. He had 
attempted repeatedly to break through during the night, but the militia of the 
province, aided by a squad of regular cavalry, had continually met and thwarted 
him. He had offered money to the officers; but the taking of the Council of 
Twelve had begun a new régime in Apulia, and now the officers of the local troops 
refused with scorn that which a year or two before they would have accepted with 
thankfulness. Besides, the fear of certain chill blue eyes was upon them. 

As our brigade of cavalry swept out upon the wide space in front of the 
masseria, the wild beast Ciro must have known that he had come almost to the 
end of his tether. Yet the dog was game. ‘The great gate opened. ‘There was a 
quick rush of smoke-grimed, desperate men; sword in hand, the besieged did not 
stop to fire, but threw themselves upon the nearest of the troops, who received them 
with a steady volley. No more than one or two succeeded in breaking through, 
only to find themselves in the presence of a thousand horsemen. 

But Ciro was not among the prisoners. 

After a pause the white flag went up from the top of the tower. The chief of 
the Decisi desired to treat with Church. 

But the General bade Captain Campbell return answer that there were to be 
no terms save surrender without condition. It may be guessed that I did not let 
Walter ride on such anerrand alone. Four Albanian troopers accompanied us, and 
as we rode forward Salvatore’s nose was level with that of the ambassador’s charger. 

As we came near to the wall we saw a dark figure in priestly cassock standing 
by the flagstaff. His hand was on the pole. A bloody handkerchief was wrapped 
about a brow grimed with battle smoke. Yet withal the man was not without a 
certain fierce dignity, as he stood there at bay in the midst of an army. 

“TI desire to see General Church,” he cried out, as we rode near. 

“The General declines to see you!” said Walter curtly. 

“Declines to see me, Ciro Annicharico of Grottaglia—me, who have dealt with 
far greater generals than he, and have held the province of Taranto in my hands 
for eighteen years !” 

“Even so,” repeated Walter: “he will not see you nor treat with you.” 

A spasm of white anger passed over the priest’s face. “Tell him,” he cried, 
“that if he will not treat with me he shall surely die.” 

“Death is common to all, as men of your profession ofttimes remind us!” said 
Walter, with grave irony. 

I think the priest had not hitherto observed us much, but at this speech he 
bent his brows and frowned down upon us. 

“ You are pleased to be witty, Sir Officer,” he said. “I have met you before, 
and this fair lady. My compliments to both of you. I may even yet have the 
pleasure of better acquaintance. In this world fate has many ups and downs— 
and who knows? Well, deliver your message, underling. What terms of capitulation 
does the General offer me?” 

“None!” said Walter, yet more briefly. 

Again the outlaw glared sudden anger and furies. Black death was in his eye. 

“He will offer me no terms? I am to him as a wild beast to be hunted 
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down? Then I will be a wild beast indeed! Ho, below there! Fire upon them !” 
And, snatching a musket, he pointed it at Walter. 

Instantly, with his hand on Salvatore’s bridle, Walter wheeled. 

“Bend your head down and ride for our lives!” he said. 

And we rode like the wind, while behind us the whole masseria blazed with 
musketry fire, and the bullets hissed and spat about us. 

A horse passed us, saddle-empty; and, glancing behind, I saw that two of our 
brave Albanians were lying on the ground. 

“QO wait!” cried Walter, in an agonised tone, “only wait! For this treachery 
I will reckon ere the morning light with Master Ciro.” 

There was no talk of parley after that. The General wore his fighting look 
when we went back. Indeed, he seemed almost rude, and, turning to the chief of 
his staff, he said: 

“‘Schmerber, are you asleep? Can you not hurry on that gun?” 

It was six o’clock when they brought a six-pounder into position, and opened 
fire. The gates gave way. Even the tower began to crumble. It was a_ hot 
evening, the prelude to a lowering, thirsty night. The troops suffered and waited. 
But an enemy more terrible than General Church was fighting for us within the 
masseria of Scacerba. Since the beginning of the fight the well had been in our 
hands, and for nigh on three days Ciro and his men had been without water. 

It was at the first ray of the morning light that the white flag was again run up. 

“Take no notice of it: they violated the last!” cried the General. 

Then after a pause the fragments of the gate were drawn back, and a score 
or two of men appeared. They had guns in their hands, which they threw into 
a corner. 

“For God’s sake give us water!” they cried: “ we surrender.” 

“Where is Ciro Annicharico?” cried a voice which had not spoken before — 
that of the mother of the Vardarelli. She had been helping the artillerymen to 
serve their gun all the night. And in fear of the evil eye they had permitted her. 

“ Bring out Ciro the Priest, or we will fire again,” she cried. The match was 
in her hand. The gun was loaded this time with grape. 

“Do not shoot unarmed men!” cried one from the open gate. ‘ You want 
Don Ciro. I am he!” 

“Come forward!” cried the General, speaking to the chief of the Decisi for 
the first time. 

So the great outlaw came forward with a firm step, and held out his hands to 
be manacled. 

The steel clicked, the troopers fell in, the others who had fought along with 
Ciro were secured, and in an unspeakable rapture of cheering the army turned to 
march back to Francavilla with their captives. 

The tall woman who had served the gun came near to Don Ciro. 

“T am the mother of the Vardarelli!” she said, with the joy of vengeance 
beaconing in her eye. 

The priest looked at her and smiled. ‘“ Ah,” he said calmly, ‘“ my compliments 
to those five gallant gentlemen, your sons. I trust you left them in good health!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE SILVER SKULL OVER THE GATE. 


TuaT night Francavilla was illuminated from end to end. No man slept, neither 
in the town nor among the soldiers. There were rumours of a rescue, so the 
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General had ordered that the little city should be kept as bright as day, and that 
any citizen who refused to contribute his candles should be brought before him in 
the morning. The Twelve had been brought from prison, and in the hall of justice 
a military tribunal was trying both them and their chiet. 

“What needs such a man with a trial?” said Walter to his General: “has he 
not been tried and condemned a dozen times ? ” 

“T know it!” said General Church. 

“Ts he not an outlaw, and ten times a murderer? Nay, does he not boast 
of it?” 

“T know it!” repeated the General placidly. 

“Do we not risk a rescue? Are you not the King’s aéter ego, whom no man 
can call in question for his acts?” 

“T know. But let him be tried all the same,” said the impassive Englishman. 

“Well,” muttered Walter, “at least I will see that he is condemned ‘all the 
same,’ if it were only for the sake of my two poor Albanians ! ” 

So the military tribunal was constituted, and Ciro immediately began to make 
a speech, thinking that the old major of dragoons who presided must be General 
Church himself. 

When he was undeceived, and told that the General would not see him, and 
was not even present, he only replied, “I understand!” And from that moment to 
the end of the trial he spoke neither one thing nor another, neither good nor evil. 

Major Schmerber it was who pronounced sentence, first upon the Twelve, and 
then separately upon their chiet. 

“Ciro Annicharico, you have been found guilty of many murders clearly proven, 
and indeed not denied, of treason high and low, of all crimes known to man— 
and also of violating a flag of truce. You are condemned to be shot to-morrow 
at daybreak ; thereafter to be beheaded, and your head to be set over the gate of 
your own town of Grottaglia.” 

* Well,” said Don Ciro coolly, “at least I shall be able to keep an eye on 
my parishioners. Give me a flask of wine. It is dry work listening to so many 
speeches.” 


The fatal morning came. In Francavilla Fontana nothing was heard but the 
roll of the drum, the clatter of cavalry, the steady march of foot. In the wide 
piazza the troops gathered early, long before the east began to redden. Behind 
them stood the people of the town in dark masses, many with their hands under 
their cloaks and the hilt of the stiletto in their grasp. But the Englishman had 
overawed them, and there was no overt resistance. 

When at last the sun rose, he looked upon the serried lines of troops forming 
three sides of a square. On the fourth nothing was to be seen but a long line of 
high grey wall, plain and bare in the morning light. Yet that was the place 
towards which all eyes were turned. There was still a bite in the morning air 
when the strains of the sacred chant were heard and the white garments of the 
priests were seen approaching, mixed with the blue-and-scarlet of the military. 
The crucifix was carried aloft in front. Behind came ten men chained two and 
two. One of the eleven taken at Castel Rotondo had died in prison ; so that last 
of all in solitary dignity Ciro Annicharico walked to his death with firm step, clad 
in his best habit of Abate, which his weeping housekeeper had brought him during 
the night from the presbytery of Grottaglia. 

The first ten came weeping and cringing, their faces white and mottled with 
fear, glancing this way and that, some murmuring prayers to the saints, and others 
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asking this one and that in the crowd to forgive them for having murdered a 
father—a brother. Only Don Ciro walked firmly apart, keeping his head proudly 
up, and with a little smile of contempt on his face as the rabble shouted at him. 

“Death to Ciro!” they cried. 

His smile showed that he had not forgotten how a day or two before they had 
shouted, “‘ Death to Il Generale! Death to the soldiers of Ferdinand!” He had 
seen these same men rushing to the walls and firing a volley in honour of the 
death decrees of the Decisi. 

So Ciro shrugged his shoulders and waggled the cigarette which he kept alight 
in his mouth scornfully at them. 

When the cortege arrived at the wide piazza, Ciro looked around him. The 
ten of the Council were on their knees, muttering fervent prayers and receiving 
the last sacrament. The great murderer looked over them with a scathing contempt. 
Then opposite to him he saw, for the first time, General Church sitting his horse 
in the midst of his staff, raised a little above the throng on a platform which had 
been erected in front of the church. 

* Am I to be shot along with that canai//e?” asked Ciro Annicharico. 

“TIT do not know,” said the sergeant, with some kindness: “I will ask the 
General.” 

“No,” he said, coming back ; “ you are to die last and alone.” 

Ciro bowed in the direction of General Church, and an expression of relief 
crept over his countenance. 

“May I be permitted to return my thanks to His Excellency for this favour?” 
he said. 

He paused while he continued to look at the man who had conquered him. 

“He is very young!” he said calmly, as if he had been at communion. 

Two of the mission priests, having prepared the others for death, came near to 
offer ghostly consolation to the chief of the Decisi. 

He waved them haughtily away. 

“JT am the Abate Ciro Annicharico, and your superior!” he said. “ Have you 
read your morning office? No? ‘Then to your cells and your breviaries! Go, I 
command you!” 

And the priests obediently did as they were bidden. 

Then even as they went there came a volley, and certain black figures pitched 
forward irregularly like a breaking wave against the grey wall—or perhaps more 
like a swathe of grain which bends forward and falls over the mower’s scythe. 

Ciro turned his eyes observantly upon the double line of soldiers who had fired. 
He seemed to be criticising their formation. Then half of them fell out and the 
remainder busily reloaded. 

The sergeant motioned him forward. He obeyed after a pause, leisurely 
sauntering rather than walking, blandly nodding to this one and that in the crowd. 
The cigarette in his lips was briskly alight. At the upper end lay the bodies of 
the ten as they had fallen. Ciro gathered the skirts of his new Abate’s gown 
daintily, and stepped over the one who lay immediately in his path. 

“Ah, Bernardis!” he said pleasantly, like one who unexpectedly recognises an 
acquaintance. 

When he turned and faced his executioners the low hoarse growl of hatred 
from the people startled him a little. But, recovering himself, he shrugged his 
shoulders and bowed courteously right and left. He took his cigarette from his 
mouth, looked carefully at it, flicked the ash from the end with a dainty movement 
of his little finger, and set it again in his lips. Then seeing the twelve muskets 
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‘* When he turned and faced his executioners the low hoarse growl of hatred from the people startled him a little.” 


levelled at his heart and the sword of the officer upraised, he smiled upon the 
assembled people, crossed himself like a good churchman, and stretched out two 


fingers in the apostolic benediction. 


“T give you my blessing, good people all,” he cried aloud, in the great voice 
in which I had heard him say mass on the morning after the massacre at Monte 


Leone. 
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The volley rang out, and Ciro Annicharico fell slowly forward on his face as if 
some one had pushed him from behind. 

Then a woman ran out of the crowd, and with a sword that flashed once and 
again, she smote fiercely at the dead body. 

A moment after she raised the dripping head in both her hands high in the 
air before us all, crying,—‘“ ‘This is the head of Ciro Annicharico, who betrayed 
the Vardarelli to the death !” 

We were married, Walter Campbell and I, in the great church of Franca- 
villas The General and all his staff were present. ‘ For,” said His Excellency, 
“it is not often that two of my officers wed each other.” 

We were to ride out early the next morning, because General Church had laid 
upon Walter the honourable duty of carrying the news of the death of Ciro and 
the pacification of Apulia to the King. 

“Tt is your right, Colonel Campbell,” he said, “and besides, it will be a 
famous marriage jaunt for you. I detail Captain Pietro there to accompany you.” 

In spite of the lateness of the season the night after our wedding had _ fallen 
chill with a touch of frost in the air. The sun had not risen when we rode 
through the gate of Grottaglia, for as our duty required we had been early astir. 

As we came near we saw the first red beams top the little hills of Scacerba 
and strike upon something which shone bright as burnished metal over the gate. 
A woman was sitting by the wayside steadfastly looking up at the bright object 
with a kind of holy joy on her countenance. ‘The sun shone on her also, but the 
face we looked upon was the face of a dead woman. 

It was the mother of the Vardarelli, jooking with unshut eyes at the frost- 
whitened and bloodless head of the murderer of her sons, which grinned down 
upon her from the iron cage over the gate of Grottaglia. 

S. R. Crockett. 
THE END. 


TO SHAKESPEARE. 
APRIL 23. 


ITH sonnet key, “ Shakespeare unlocked his heart” : 
\) Whose mighty pulse still beats from age to age,— 
All men his puppets—all the world his stage : 
Yet most at home where lovers meet and part— 
In sorrow sweet,—’neath Cupid’s wounding dart. 
Great Soul, we marvel as we turn each page, 
What man wert thou! What battles didst thou wage, 
Ere thou couldst so read life—its joy and smart ? 


Best gift of all, we thank thee for the place 
Bestowed on woman. With their winsome grace 
Thy heroines stand fair,—’neath moonlit skies, 
Soft breezes waft their plaint to lovers’ sighs : 
"Mid sylvan scenes, cool sprites thy rivers throng ; 
The lark, upsoaring, bears on high thy song. 


Mary CHILD. 























THE POETS’ SPRING—SOME LITERARY 
THE SLAVES OF LITERARY 
EXAMPLE OF ITS USE 
LATIONS: SUETONIUS AND 
Mr. WHIBLEY—SUETONIUS 
PUBLICITY—SOME 
IMPROVEMENT. 


AND 


dae will read this in May, “In the merry 
month of May, Sitting in a pleasant 
shade Which a grove of myrtles made,” or 
cowering over the fire with the east wind 
raging outside, as the case may be. I doubt 
it will be the latter case, since, as I write, 
February is become July. It was remarked 
as early as the middle of the last century 
that the joys of spring were a merely literary 
tradition, taken by our poets from the poets 
of a warmer country, just as they took from 
the same source the names and habits of 
Corydon and Phyllis. That, of course, is 
not wholly true. The spring must some- 
times have been clement, as it is for a few 
consecutive days even now, and the boys 
and girls did not always dance round the 
May-pole chiefly to keep themselves warm. 
But it is partly true. For literary people, 
poets and other, always have inclined to 
take the facts of life from one another, with- 
out personal observation, to say nothing of 
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investigating for themselves. Little mistakes 
in botany and natural history are handed 
down from poet to poet ; traditional beliefs 
about human character appear in most 
novels, and nearly every play. 


yOR example, the beliefs that laurel 
quickly fades, and that “ honey-dew” 

is the best part of honey, whereas... . 
but you rightly prefer the mistakes. There 
is the belief that every woman is looking out 
for a man who will “‘master” her—that is, 
order her about, pooh-pooh her inclinations, 
and generally bully her—and that when she 
meets him she has no choice but to love 
him desperately all her days. It is likely 
enough that many women have such a 
weakness. But it cannot be true of them 
all, and I make bold to say that novelists 
and playwrights are not, as a rule, them- 
selves such masterful men as the men 
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required, and are not likely to count many 
such heroes among their intimates. There 
is the belief, pretty generally apparent in 
novels written by women, that the oppor- 
tunity of running away with another man’s 
wife is one that no fellow, so to speak, can 
resist. The victim of an unhappy marriage 
has merely to look round and fix on an 
agreeable companion for her travels: fe 
will have no objection, but, on the contrary, 
will be quite charmed to quarrel with his 
relations and friends, ruin his professional 
prospects, and incur all the other common- 
place and despicable consequences of the 
delightful adventure. It may be grovelling 
to say it, but I am of opinion that my sex 
is not so reckless. 


a” interesting example of the ease with 
4 which we accept the literary traditions 
without question was the reception of a 
play produced a little while back in London, 
in which the principal character was a man 
who married a girl to save her from the 
consequences of an amour with another 
man ; who led with her a life of absolute 
self-denial, and who, when the other man 
was free to marry her, committed suicide 
that he might not stand in her way. I did 
not see the play, but I have no doubt that 
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it was extremely well made, being the work 
of a very clever young author, who has a 
genuine instinct for the theatre. But what 
amazed me at the time was to read the 
account, as I have given it, of the character 
in question, and to read on and find that 
it was generally accepted as a remarkable 
creation in realism. In a play or a novel 
such a character is on its native heath, and 
causes one no surprise, but I wonder how 
many of those critics who hailed it for an 
achievement in bold observation have known 
in real life a character in the least resembling 
it. But, to suppose for a moment such a 
man moving in the circumstances of life 
as one knows it : surely we should all regard 
him as a peculiarly painful lunatic, as an 
example of a degree of morbid subservience 
which is more contemptible and in reality 
more unwholesome and harmful to the 
community, than most phases of ordinary, 
obvious, and blatant viciousness. Yet in the 
theatre he was accepted as a sympathetic 
and commendable person, and, had I been 
there, I do not doubt—thank heaven !—that 


~ . . 
I should have seen him with the eyes of the 


rest, since I catch sentimental attitudes as 
easily as I catch colds. For so it is: we 
accept and acclaim in novels and plays 
characters of which we have had no sort of 
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experience in real life, and which, if they 
existed and we met them, we should regard 
with quite different feelings. It is but a short 
step from all this to your poet, who writes 
shivering of the joys of spring, and to you who 
shiver too and never question his account. 
MAKE no complaint of this: in fact, I 
applaud. For I believe I differ from 
the advanced and clever critics of my 
generation in holding that playwrights and 
novelists and poets are under no solemn 
and dismal obligation to represent life as 
they actually see it. Life as people actually 
see it is apt to be a little flat and uninterest- 
ing. I am grateful to a writer who will take 
me to a region of brighter colours and more 
agreeable events—and I wish I could do 
the like for others. It is well that such 
writers should be, and well, perhaps, that 
we are so thoroughly the slaves of literary 
traditions that we hardly notice the change 
of scene. Amaryllis and Corydon had no 
real life in the Sicily of Theocritus ; they 
were yet more remote from Virgil’s Italy: 
in seventeenth-century England they were 
preposterous. But they were delightful and 
dear people always in their happy fairyland. 





O return for a moment to the weather. 


When I wrote the first paragraph, two 
days after the death of President Faure, the 
temperature in London was that of July ; 
there has been a frost since, and I have been 
lost in a fog: but no matter for that—when 
I wrote we were in July, and the sun shone 
warmly on buttonholes and red omnibuses 
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as one walked down Piccadilly. It occurred 
to me, as I went, that nothing was more 
melancholy. I suppose the sadness of all 
prematurity is that we feel its joys or talents 
to be so fleeting, even so ill-omened ; and 
yet your youthful prodigy is not always dead 
or a monument of stupidity at forty, and 
your premature spring does not always 
presage a wintry summer. In any case the 
sadness of a false spring is due to the human 
parallel. When summer lingers into late 
autumn it is notsad. A hot October is like 
some strangely active octogenarian: we 
watch him with a merely wondering pleasure. 
But the human parallel or analogy—it 
follows all our investigations and philoso- 
phisings—follows us through metaphysics 
into theology: we are always thinking of 
ourselves. Since I write from a London attic 
{ may add a word about fogs—I mean no 
disrespectful associations. Fogs are fewer 
than they were, but it is worth while to 
announce that the only wise way to deal 
with them is to spend the time of their op- 
pression in a Turkish bath. There are you 
reduced to divine indifference to all things 
exterior, and the thought that the world 
outside is impossible and disgusting is no 
longer an irritation; rather it soothes 
you to a right acceptance of the ideal— 
possible nowhere else—where Aristotle and 
Buddha meet, the ideal of contemplation, 
without movement or desire of change. 
Positively you bless the fog outside. 


SAID I was afraid to criticise my con- 


temporaries, but Philemon Holland 
died nearly three centuries ago. It was 


only the other day, however, that I read 
his translation of Suetonius in the series 
of Tudor translations which Mr. Henley 
is editing. Among the innumerable series 
published nowadays, with this, that, or the 
other idea for explanation or excuse, this 
set of Tudor translations is one of the very 
happiest. The theories of translation are 
many: some have it that the rendering 
should be merely literal—schoolboys especi- 
ally favour this view—while others hold that 
it should appear as much like an original 
work in the language of its time as possible. 
For my part, I think that, while the sense 
should never be missed, without some effect 
of style of the writer's own his task is 
mechanical and slavish; and I think, more- 
over, that a flavour of the exctic is in the 
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nature of things a necessity. For these 
reasons I regard these Tudor translations as 
nearing an ideal. Their scholarship is not 
accurate, to be sure, but the intention is 
always to do justice to the author, the 
English prose belongs to a fine and virile 
period, and the lapse of time has added the 
flavour of the exotic even where, when the 
translation was first published, it was lacking. 
North’s Plutarch is, I think, the great 
example, but Holland’s Suetonius is a 
splendid work, in spirit, in ordered movement, 
and in fulness of phrase. The volumes are 





a delight to the eye and the hand, printed in 
Constable’s most distinguished manner, and 
possessing that wonderful lightness which 
astonishes one in every fresh issue. 





R. CHARLES WHIBLEY writes an 
Introduction, which in the first place 
has the merit (not always apparent in intro- 
ductions) of being necessary : for how many 
of us, even the lettered of us, know much of 
Philemon Holland, his rich style, and his 
usefv"» and blameless life? Mr. Whibley 
gives us a just criticism (I think) of the one, 
put in his own clear and forcible manner, 
and a pleasant and satisfying account of the 
other. In an age whose heroes were 
mostly dashing, dazzling, pushing men, and 
whose artists in letters, even, were a trifle 
given to noisy revelling and swashbuckling, 
there is something very agreeable and win- 
ning in Philemon’s modest and untroubled 
existence, content as he was, in spite of 
great and appreciative friends, to pass his 
days as a schoolmaster in a country town, 
doing quietly the work in the world for 
which he found himself best fitted, and using 
his leisure for the full play of his gifts in 
scholarship and composition. 





S for Suetonius, I confess to little 
sympathy with him, and a strongly 
qualified pleasure in his work. It is natural 
that one should listen easily to tittle-tattle 
about the great. It is pleasant—occasionally 
it is even profitable—to hear such things as 
that Augustus wore a warm hat indoors. But 
on reflection one perceives that one’s pleasure, 
and still more one’s profit, are conditioned 
by one’s faith in the author. Now 1], “for 
one,” do not believe Suetonius. Mr. Whibley 
speaks of his “passion for accuracy.” But 
a passion for accuracy may mean a passion 
for arriving at the true truth, or, simply, a 
passion for recording exactly everything one 
hears : Suetonius his passion was decidedly 
of the latter kind. I am willing to believe 
that he did not deliberately invent. But 
three considerations stand in my way of 
believing his account. First, current gossip 
about the contemporary great or the lately 
deceased, which, no doubt, Suetonius faith- 
fully reported, is generally false: who has 
not heard dozens of stories about this or 
that contemporary great man, which are 
manifestly impossible? Secondly, it is @ 
priori unlikely that the first twelve Roman 
Emperors, with hardly an exception, should 
have been monstrosities and maniacs : there 
was not even consanguinity to explain it. 
(Mr. Whibley thinks that it is explained by 
want of habit : the men had been trained in 
ideas of equality and suddenly found them- 
selves possessed of unlimited power. But 
the Roman noble of the Republic was a man 
of authority absolute in its limits: he had a 
power of life and death over his slaves, or 
as governor of a province over millions of 
subjects: the difference in power between 
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a Republican magnate and an emperor was 
merely one of degree. And in many in- 
stances of sudden power, Roman and other 
the effect is a sobering, not an exalting to 
madness.) Thirdly, Suetonius obviously 
had a bias towards the evil: he dwells on 
brutalities and horrors beyond proportion : 
such a witness is suspect. That the early 
Ceesars gave rein to vicious tastes is likely 
enough, but one need not be a prude or a 
shallow optimist to disbelieve and regret 
the presence of certain of the horrible stories 
in Suetonius. Philemon Holland was of my 
mind, as he remarks in a note, and I wish he 
had omitted some of the pathological interest 
in his translation. But my quarrel with 
Suetonius is nothing to Philemon’s splendid 
rendering of him, from inferior Latin “into 
divine English,” or to the attractiveness of 
Philemon’s life as Mr. Whibley records it for 


us, or the general merits of this, the last 


published of a very fine and valuable series. 
\ A ANY people have been reading the 
i letters which passed before their 
marriage between Mr. and Mrs. Browning, 
and even more people have been talking of 
them. I have not done the former, for 
reasons of my own, but I am quite ready to 
do the latter thing. Indeed, I have a serious 
reason—as reasons for scribbling go—for 
saying a word on the subject: it is that my 
opinion has hardly found expression so far, 
whereas the opinions even of a small minor- 
ity ought to be expressed when opinions 
generally are articulate. Speaking carefully, 
and with as little oftence as I may, | think 





that the publication of these letters is an 
outrage on the respect which right-feeling 
people have for the dignity of private and 


personal life. I do not doubt that Mr. 
Barrett Browning felt himself under a 
grievous obligation to publish them, but I 
think he was grievously mistaken. It appears 
that he had no direct command from his 
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father to do so—happily, I am bound to 
confess I think, for his father’s memory. 
The letters in themselves may be valuable : 
there is no logic in holding that fact a 
justification for exposing them, in the life- 
time of many acquaintances and friends of 
their writers, to those acquaintances and 
the world at large. The late Mr. Browning 
could not, conceivably, have given these 
letters to some mere acquaintance to read : 
now, within afew years of his death, they 
are given to all such mere acquaintances, 
and the rest of the world to boot. That if 
one felt able to read them, one would find 
them interesting, is no reason why one 
should cease to disapprove. A little while 
back, Mr. W. M. Rossetti published a book 
about his brother and Mr. Ruskin, in which 
letters, fragments of diaries, etc., were given 
containing intimate, if generally trivial, facts of 
private lives which the world had no business 
whatever to know, if at all, until the grand- 
children of every one concerned were dead. 
The book was to me extremely attractive 
and interesting, but I found that fact quite 
consistent with the belief that Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti had been unwisely indiscreet. I am 
no friend of unnecessary “ plain speaking,” 
or of uninvited censure of one’s fellow- 
creatures ; humour, if not modesty, should 
have prevented a great deal in that sort 
which I have read—perhaps written. But in 
this matter I conceive plain speaking on the 
part of a person who is writing of things in 
general to be advisable. The facility with 
which people rush into print with intimate 
recollections of those who were in the eye of 
the world, and private letters received from 
them, isan offence to good feeling and good 
manners. The motive which can be most 
charitably attributed to them is that they »"sh 
to enrich the knowledge of the world con- 
cerning its great ones: they should be assured 
that the world is likely to gain less in this 
way than it is to lose by a most unhappy and 
spreading example of bad taste. We should 
treat our friends, said the Greek maxim, as 
those who may one day be our enemies: the 
great and notorious ones of the world should 
speak and write to their friends as to those 
who may one day fill books and papers with 
their private letters and private talk. 





ES, we are growing very public. Lack 
of respect for private life and private 
friendship is a serious part of publicity— 


a part which really matters. 


Stories and 
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tittle-tattle about the great, or the merely 
known, matter far less when they do not 
proceed from friends and relations, but we 
have a sufficiency of them. The matter 
goes farther, indeed, for many papers are 
full of the very ordinary proceedings of 
people known to nobody but their friends, 
but presumably known by sight to the strange 
witness: you read how some young man, 
who is very likely a minor clerk in a bank 
or a subaltern in a militia regiment, has 
been “seen walking in Sloane Street.” Or 
you read how some half-dozen people, whose 
reputation is, or should be, entirely private, 
were “the only men I saw” at the opera. 
I venture to suggest two improvements on 
all this. One is that the names should be 
fictitious : they would mean quite as much 
as the others to the general public, and an 
advantage would be that weird and fasci- 
nating stories might be told about them 
without risk of libel actions. The other 


improvement is that all little societies and 
coteries should hire columns in newspapers 
to be filled exclusively with their picnics 
It might end in free pub- 


and “ at homes.” 
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licity being granted, like education, by the 
State. In this way we all, from Tooting 
to Tennessee, would have the gratification 
now enjoyed by the subaltern in Sloane 


Street, of seeing our doings, our shoppings 
and saunterings, and supper-parties, re- 
corded in print, and so at last the Spirit 
of the Age would find complete expression. 


G. S. STREET. 

















